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Editorial Comment 


THIS VENTURE 


W: BEGIN publication of THE JoURNAL OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in 
the conviction that it must never be said of men of religion that 
in these times they failed to employ every available resource for tipping 
the scales of thought and action in the direction of right. In religion 
today there must be no ivory towers. The sanctuary secure from vigor- 
ous, vital thought and action must no longer serve as sanctuary. The 
scholar -acher, student must emerge from his cloister and do battle 
with the legions of ignorance and enmity that are on the march. 

The pages of the JourNAL are open to pure scholarship in the field 
of religion. At the moment, however, our most eager interest is in the 
critical judgment which religion can bring to bear upon the crucial 
problems which currently beseige us. The world most needs help in 
finding the right direction. We provide here another post upon which 
the good and the wise can hang their signs that those who run may 
read. 

We have been greatly encouraged by the enthusiasm which announce- 
ment of the publication of THE JoURNAL oF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT has 
provoked. We deeply hope that we shall prove equal to our opportunity 
and to that end we solicit the constant critical appraisal and the sup- 


port of all who believe in this venture. 
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WORLD COMMUNITY 


HE PAPERS in this initial issue of THE JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS 

THOUGHT offer the most convincing testimony that the attainment 
of World Community stands before the most stubborn and widespread 
of difficulties. Whether it be religious intolerance in Latin America, 
imperialism in India, economic exploitation in Africa, or racial hatred 
in America, we are in the presence of a force which threatens to beat 
back every effort to unite men in a spirit of enduring goodwill. 

The magnitude of our task suggests immediately the need of certain 
profound and spirited convictions, and the first of these is the belief 
that we can achieve the end we seek. One is aware, without special 
revelation, of society’s grievous infirmities, but current traffic with the 
doctrine of man’s relative powerlessness before this weakness is a 
warning suggestion in advance of our defeat. Men are justly im- 
patient with those who preach the urgency of a spirit of community 
and at the same time engage in the paralyzing discussion of the impos- 
sibility of it all. The answer to the question of society’s possibilities for 
goodwill lies neither in logic nor in revelation but in action. The most 
men can ever do is to act as if the end they envision can be achieved. 
Guarantee is non-existent. It is strange that in this extraordinarily 
resourceful age men so quickly raise the question of practicability where 
moral matters are concerned. The most rashly pioneer people on earth, 
conquering and controlling from distant centers millions of human 
beings, suddenly fall into great uncertainties when faced with the prob- 
lem of conquering certain moral provinces. Under such circumstances 
the depreciation of one’s powers becomes suspect. It suggests that one’s 
heart is not in the enterprise. 

The question, moreover, of building a perfect social order is prac- 
tically irrelevant. What we do wish to know is how we can achieve in 
the direction of World Community all that is achievable. It is good for 
us to believe that the same ingeniousness which has astounded and 
delighted our eras of geographic and scientific discovery is equally 
suited to the needs of world peace and fellowship. It is good, moreover, 
for us to act upon that belief. At a moment when men are dying in 
battle at the rate of thousands a day and new wars are in the making, 
adventure upon the frontier of the possible is critically indicated. 
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We are brought thus to a second great need and that is for immediate 
actual steps toward the realization of our hopes. The volumes of resolu- 
tions and statements of principle concerning the world we want have 
reached impressive proportions and are still pouring from our presses. 
The most salutary of events would be demonstrations now, even on the 
smallest scale, of what we mean. Let some ecclesiastical body really 
take one of the far-reaching steps implied in its resolutions. Let indi- 
vidual Christians pass over into the region of real moral and religious 
adventure. Here would be drama of the most convincing kind. 

What will an examination of the record of the Christian community 
in the realm of action reveal? It would be interesting to know what 
church folk feel concerning the current demands of miners for an in- 
crease in pay and the contribution this would make to the spiraling of 
prices and to inflation with its train of suffering. It would be interesting 
to know also how many of these same church folk, blue shirt and white 
collar themselves have participated in recent wage demands and spend- 
ing orgies. It would be instructive to know the records of Christian 
business men in relation to the heroic efforts of OPA to save us from 
ourselves. It would be good to know how many businesses under Chris- 
tian management have gone recently on a really democratic basis, what 
Christian communion has instructed its representatives in Congress on 
so manifestly an undemocratic institution as the poll tax, what single 
church has recently proclaimed its doors open to all men irrespective 
of race. 

It is evident that we have grasped neither the magnitude of our task 
nor the promise in our capacities. “There is a tide in the affairs of men 
which, taken at the flood . . . .” Now is another flood tide of Christian 
opportunity. What we shall do or fail to do is destined to affect the 
world incalculably for good or ill and to place, perhaps for generations, 
the stamp of power or of impotence upon our religion. 


The Problem of Community in 
America Today 
JOHN M. ELLISON 


O uRs is a form of government which we, as loyal Americans, proudly 
and boastfully call “Democracy.” Volumes upon volumes have 
been written and eloquent declarations have been made in describing, 
interpreting, and defending our democratic ideals and principles. In 
reverent spirit we stand to sing our National Anthem and “My Coun- 
try! ’tis of thee, sweet land of liberty.” With almost consuming pride 
Americans hark back to the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States renewing the claim: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.” 

The Four Freedoms enunciated by President Roosevelt constitute a 
definite appeal on behalf of the rights of the individual. The National 
Study Conference, convened in March 1942 in Delaware, Ohio, by the 
Federal Council of Churches in America, made another far-reaching 
affirmation concerning democracy: 


We believe that the right of all men to pursue work of their own choosing 
and to enjoy security from want and oppression is not limited by race, color 
or creed. The rights and liberties of racial and religious minorities in all 
lands should be recognized and safe-guarded, Freedom of religious worship, 
of speech and assembly, of the press and of scientific inquiry, and teaching 
are fundamental to human development and in keeping with the moral order." 


Dr. Albert Einstein soon after he had left Germany for America was 
asked why he had given up his position in Germany to come to America. 
His answer was “As long as I have my choice, I will only stay in a 
country where political liberty, toleration, and equality of all its citizens 
are the rule.” 

All of these affirmations are aimed not only at the creative growth 

*A Message from the National Study Conference on the Churches and a Just and 


Durable Peace, New York, The Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable 
Peace, 1942, p. 12. 
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of the individual but at the co-operative development of society. They 
are aimed not alone at the development within a nation but at expansion 
beyond a nation so that the nation may become not a tool of national- 
ism, but a technique of goodwill. For, “if we care about democracy,” 
declares Hon. Francis Biddle, “we must care about it as a reality for 
others as well as for ourselves.” This interpretation makes the whole 
concept of democracy much more important than we customarily think, 
because it involves the life of the world. These affirmations indicate, 
then, what we must mean by democracy and show where its roots should 
go. They are concerned with social and economic realities and practices 
as well as with spiritual concepts. They are concerned with the abundant 
life for all. 

These ideals which our American democracy so tenaciously holds to, 
and seeks to defend are not new. They are old and inherited. In 
England, they found expression in the Magna Carta in 1215, in the 
Statutes of Westminster in 1275, and in the Petition of Rights in 1628. 
Pride and dignity of the individual and his insistence that his govern- 
ment shall be his and he no mere creature of it find expression in all 
races and at all times. But the bravest words and the noblest sentiments 
become merely words and sentiments when the pulse of life has been 
emptied from them. The test of the strength of a nation is not in its 
symbols and well worded phrases describing its accepted traditional 
emphases, but in its guarantee of the opportunity to all of its citizens 
to live the “abundant life.” These demands of Democracy can be 
achieved only by a united effort by all the departments of government 
and the vital areas of life in a democracy. Dr. Gosnell of the University 
of Chicago, writing in the September issue of the Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, says: “It is not sufficient 
to declare the broad principles of national solidarity. The meaning of 
the Four Freedoms must be brought home to particular groups in con- 
crete fashion.” 

As we attempt to analyze the American scene in search of the key to 
community, we are faced with the appalling fact of disunity and con- 
flict that not only thwart, but belie the basic principles of a democratic 
society. What are the major forces of disunity or barriers to community 
threatening the ideal “American way of life” today? 
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I, THE Economic SysTEM 

In any discussion of the problems of community in the American 
scene, one is forced to turn to the economic system. No matter how 
much importance we attach to political, religious, and social forces, for 
the average man, the means by which he provides himself with food and 
shelter assume tremendous prominence. In fact, every area of life and 
every social class are affected in one way or another by the ownership 
of property and the means that have been established for the production 
and distribution of goods. With this in mind, let us consider whether 
or not our economic system, which we term capitalistic, and our way of 
life, pointed as it is toward the democratic ideal, are compatible. 

It has been said that political democracy and a decaying capitalism 
are incompatible. Those who maintain this position hold that if political 
democracy is to survive, we must replace our present capitalistic econ- 
omy with an economic system which is democratic in principle and 
practice. There are some who go a step further and say that capitalism 
threatens our effort to attain a way of life which is democratic in prin- 
ciples and practice. We must attempt to discover the merits or demerits 
of this contention. 

Let us look first at the aims of democracy. George Coe reminds us 
“that democracy connotes both individuality and social responsiveness; 
both flexibility and cohesion; both liberty and law.” This statement 
serves as a basis for our description of democracy. From the human and 
spiritual side it means the recognition of human worth, respect for per- 
sons, and the use of the principle of love as a leaven for determining 
the quality of human relations. As a way of life it aims at the creative 
development of human personality. Politically, democracy means that 
the people shall govern themselves by ways of their own choosing, and 
they shall be guaranteed the freedom of speech, of press, of assembly, 
and of action to accomplish this end. Harry F. Ward has succinctly 
stated the social aim of democracy in the book, Democracy and Social 
Change. He says: “The mainspring of the drive to change in democratic 
society is the imperative for social equality. This requires a continuous 
effort to provide equal opportunities for the development of the capac- 
ities of all members of society.” On another page he writes, 


It is self-evident that social progress depends upon the increase of the 
democratic way of life which extends more health and working intelligence 
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throughout the population as well as more goodwill and mutual aid. Economi- 
cally, democracy means the opportunity to achieve a standard of living for 
all people, which is conducive to health and the creative development of 


personality. 


To summarize, democracy aims to provide the opportunity for spir- 
itual, political, social, economic, recreational and personal growth to 
all people. 

In the pamphlet Profits and the Profit System, Paul Douglass offers 
an interesting statement which illustrates the threat of the capitalistic 
economy to the aims of democracy. He writes: 


1. It has promoted extraordinary inequalities in the distribution of wealth 
and income which carry with them the great extremes of luxury and abject 
poverty. 

2. Huge monopolies have developed under it, and competition has become 
increasingly imperfect. This has resulted in an exploitation of consumers and 


workers and has reduced production and helped to create unemployment. 
3. In the competitive industries widespread wastes and losses of energy 


are everywhere. 

4, Business depressions with their attendant miseries are the product of 
the profit system. There is little evidence that they will be abolished or 
indeed greatly reduced a long as that system is retained. 

5. The profit system by its emphasis upon self-interest greatly lowers the 
moral tone of mankind. In business it forces men into greedy acquisitiveness. 
In private life, it leads to competitive consumption. In politics it creates 
corruption. In the field of international relations, it fosters war. 


Even though capitalism co-operated with democracy to throw off the 
oppressive yoke of feudalism, the two have become increasingly es- 
tranged until there is serious doubt as to whether democracy, either as 
a political system or a way of life, can survive in the struggle with a 
capitalist economy. 

In 1926 Sherwood Eddy pointed out in his book, New Challenges to 
Faith’ the terrific economic inequalities in our American life. Of 
the something more than 25,000,000 families in the United States, 
about 7,500 enjoyed an annual income of $100,000 or more. More than 
half reported an income of less than $1,500 a year. But further down 
the economic scale it was stated that some 10,000,000 were in actual 


* Sherwood Eddy. New Challenges to Faith. New York: George H. Doran Company, 
1926, p. 201. 
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poverty and that in normal times some six million on any working day 
were unemployed. 

Mr. Eddy reported in 1927 that 29/00 of 1% of the popula- 
tion of the United States paid over 95% of the income tax; 17% paid 
slightly less than 5% of the income tax, and 82% paid no income tax 
at all so small was their income. 

In a detailed analysis of the estates left by deceased persons for- 
merly living in fifteen scattered states, it has been discovered that 
764% left no estate whatsoever. The Springfield Republican of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1929, in commenting on these facts said: “The truth is that 
90% of the accumulated national wealth is owned by 13% of the 
population.” 

Dr. Herbert A. Youtz, formerly professor of Philosophy of Religion 
at Oberlin College, says: “The peril of our civilization is our economic 
morality which has overspread our civilization. It is a philosophy that 
teaches that property values outrank personal values.” 


II. THE Pouiticat SCENE 


The second area to which we turn for an examination of the factors 
of disunity in American life is the political scene. It is clear that while 
in some respects the United States represents a remarkable unity in 
the midst of diversity, there are yet basic factors at work making for 
the denial of the sense of community among us politically. 

On the political side, there are at least three elements that charac- 
terize the democratic concept. As John Bennett points out, these ele- 
ments are: 

1. The limitation of power on the part of those in authority, 

2. Government by consent of the governed, and 

3. Freedom of expression for minority groups. 

The democratic political state that is true to its name will seek to 
guarantee these elements for the welfare of all concerned. Any attempt 
to carry on a stable political economy without these elements will result 
in serious curtailment or denial of individual liberty. Without limitation 
of power those in authority will abuse their privileges. It has been well 
said that “Totalitarianism is the measure of democracy’s failure to 


* Sherwood Eddy. Religion and Social Justice. New York: Harper Brothers, 1927, p. 201. 
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impose sufficiently strong limits upon political authority.” The absence 
of freedom of expression will result in the suppression of truth. With- 
out the consent of the governed and freedom of expression, peaceful 
social change would be impossible. 

The famous Atlantic Charter presents another significant statement 
of the basic principles underlying a democratic political economy. The 
Four Freedoms of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, to which reference 
has been made, constitute a worthwhile platform upon which to base 
the democratic process. The Four Freedoms—freedom of speech and 
expression; freedom of religion; freedom from want; and freedom from 
fear—represent the lasting ideals toward which many elements in 
American life strive. 

It does not require much reflection, however, to discover that in 
altogether too many areas of American life, democratic political theory 
has not always been accompanied by democratic political action. There 
have often been very definite and serious conflicts between them. These 
conflicts have served as disruptive influences. They have been forces 
making for disunity and the denial of all that is best in the democratic 
ideal. 

A survey of the factors of political disunity reveals several significant 
points at which difficulties arise. Among these may be mentioned, first 
of all, the restriction of the franchise to underprivileged minorities, both 
Negro and white. The Four Freedoms of the Atlantic Charter should 
perhaps be expanded specifically to include another—‘“freedom of the 
franchise.” It is anomalous that in a country which boasts of its democ- 
racy, there are large segments of the population who for one reason or 
another are prohibited from using that basic right of the democratic 
process—the right to vote. It is inevitable that this exclusion from the 
opportunity to share in the democratic process should break down 
public morale and the sense of community. One of the most hopeful 
recent indications of improvement along this line is the successful fight 
waged in Congress to abolish poll-tax requirements for soldiers to vote. 

A second prominent factor in the political scene is the presence in 
certain sections of demagogues who use the freedom guaranteed them 
in the Constitution for the expressed purpose of limiting the liberties 
of those whom they oppose. Wherever a Huey Long can get a strong 
and faithful following, wherever a Talmadge or a Dixon can blatantly 
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catch the imagination of the masses, or wherever any individual or 
group can, with any degree of success, propound anti-democratic doc- 
trines and practices, the roots of democratic process are being under- 
mined. No one, not even the demagogue, is safe. 

Along with this factor of disunity should be mentioned another which 
is more subtle than apparent. This is what has been called the “fear of 
social revolution.” Writing on this theme, one analyst has made the 
following striking observation: 


Most important of these feelings involved in enemy effort to increase 
disunity has been the fear of social revolution. This is called various names: 
socialism, bolshevism, communism, dictatorship, totalitarianism. Associated 
with this fear of social revolution has been a tenacious belief on the part of 
the holders of most power in America, in the essential rightness of: business 
as usual, profit system as usual, imperialism as usual, opposition to trade 
unions as usual, belief in superiority of the white race as usual, power politics 
and balance-of-power policies as usual, theological dogma or ecclesiastical pres- 
tige as usual, education and training as usual, journalism as usual.* 


It is this fear of social revolution that has contributed to the enor- 
mous financial support given the Dies Committee. Certain words such 
as “communism” have been used to label individuals or groups which, 
while not being communist in any way whatever, have been working 
for the wider extension of the principles of freedom and equity to a 
larger number of citizens. As the writer quoted above points out, the 
fear of social revolution has led to fascist tendencies. It has been be- 
hind most of those organizations which have, under the pretense of the 
preservation of democracy, systematically sought to exclude it from 
the possession of all. The Coughlin followers, the Silver Shirts, the so- 
called Christian Front, the Klan, and the newly organized Vigilantes, 
Inc., are but expressions in part of this fear. 

Some time ago Vice-President Wallace made a dynamic speech in 
which he set forth the aims of the war as those which will bring in 
what he called, ‘““The Century of the Common Man.” Mr. Wallace paid 
his respects to the demagogues in our society and especially denounced 
those “who are financed by well-meaning wealthy men who sincerely 
believe that their wealth is likely to be safer if they can hire men with 


*Clyde R. Miller, “Foreign Efforts to Increase Disunity,” The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 223 (September, 1942), pp. 173-174. 
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political ‘it’ to change the sign posts and lure the people back into the 
slavery of the most degraded kind.” It is generally known that this 
somewhat revolutionary speech by Mr. Wallace to some extent was 
ignored by the press. Certainly this must be an indication of the deep- 
seated fear of social revolution which retards the realization of true 
democracy in our country. It is to be seen, then, that the freedom from 
fear of the Atlantic Charter should be of especial significance not only 
to the underprivileged among us, but it should also be interpreted to 
include the discontinuance of those special privileges of a small minority 
who are far more concerned about the defense of their privileges than 
they are with the security of the nation as a whole. 

Coupled with this attempt on the part of certain individuals and 
groups to limit the liberties of others in order to preserve their own is 
the tendency toward sectionalism and also the insistence upon state 
rights. With regard to the latter, one is inclined to agree with the 
observation that the concept of state sovereignty has produced little 
but mischief. Many notable advances in the political and social life of 
the nation have been retarded or prevented altogether by this doctrine. 
Not only the insistence upon state sovereignty, but also the selfishness 
of sections or regions of the nation has promoted disunity. Writing in 
the Yale Review of September, 1942, William Allen White puts the 
significance of this matter impressively and convincingly: 

The regions of the United States with their differences cannot proclaim 
liberty and neighborliness to all mankind. No one can. Liberty and neighbor- 
liness are achieved and not established by ukase. Nor can the United States 
give true leadership until our own regions prefer liberty to their regional ad- 
vantages. . . . Until all these form a common national mind and heart burning 
for liberty for others at any decent price, they will be living in international 
sin and must be born again. . . . They will not be ready for world leadership. 
. .. If the new world democracy is organized entirely by force, sooner or later 
it will fall to pieces. Hitler is teaching that awful lesson to mankind. It must 
be bound together by the love of liberty under international law. 


III. THE RACE QUESTION 


These inequalities which have been discussed take on even a more 
glaring aspect when seen in the light of the caste status of American 
society. Our country has been aptly called the world’s “Melting Pot” 
because people from so many lands and with such diverse tongues seek 
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the proffered liberty, equality, security and the pursuit of happiness in 
this “land of the free and home of the brave.” 

As stated by Dr. Everett V. Stonequist, writing in the September, 
1942, issue of Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, “The difference between democratic theory and democratic 
social practice in the treatment of minorities can be a large one.” It is 
a large one. He goes on to say, “This may be somewhat disillusioning 
to the adherent of democratic philosophy, but it should not be surpris- 
ing to the realistic student of human affairs.” 

Dr. Gosnell of the University of Chicago makes the following sig- 
nificant observation in the September, 1942, volume of the Annals: 


In his Four Freedoms speech, President Roosevelt referred to the “equality 
of opportunity for youth and others” as one of the basic things expected by 
the American people of their political and economic systems. There are some 
foreign-language groups in the United States which would find it difficult to 
understand these words. Perhaps the most submerged of these groups is the 
Mexican group. Living in cultural isolation from their neighbors, still largely 
a Spanish-speaking group, knowing little or nothing about American institu- 
tions and ideals, suffering under serious disabilities, and residing in slums or 
on submarginal lands, the Mexicans would have a hard time comprehending 
the meaning of these words. Discriminated against in the schools, denied 
access to public recreational facilities, and suffering under derogatory treat- 
ment—they take a fatalistic view of their lot (pp. 158-159). 


We know all too well the suffering of the Jew because of the en- 
trenched American caste system. Many hotels, parks, beaches, and 
other places are inaccessible to him. “Their numbers in the Civil Serv- 
ice, State and Federal, are not significant, nor do they readily find 
employment in the public utilities, the banks and the insurance com- 
panies, or the transportation companies. In other activities they are 
also unduly limited.” 

The minority group for whom the phrase “equality of opportunity” 
has less meaning than any other is the A:nerican Negro. Says Dr. Gos- 
nell: “To them the words set a goal, an aim to be achieved, rather than 
an accomplished way of life to be defended.”* 

In presenting the Negro’s place in the American scene and his claim 
to full share in the democracy that is denied him, I wish to quote from 


* Ibid., p. 159. 
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an article by Dr. Horace Mann Bond in the volume of Annals already 
referred to: 

It is always well in using the blanket phrase “The Negro” to remember that 
we are speaking of nearly 13,000,000 human beings of every variety of 
opinion, intelligence and sensitivity. Two million of them are illiterate, forty 
thousand are college students, two thousand are college professors, and one 
is the heavyweight boxing champion of the world. . . . They have every 
reason to view with deep alarm the imperfections threatening the American 
ideal of which they are so irreproachably the spiritual and biological essence 


(pp. 81-82). 

Arthur F. Raper, eminent sociologist and student of human relations, 
in describing the peasantry of the Negro in the “Solid South” puts the 
matter thus: “This most democratic part of the nation is the least 
democratic part of the nation.”® White supremacy and its instrument, 
the white primary, are more sacred than any other tenets. The “unre- 
constructed rebel” is still an institution in the Black Belt of the South- 
ern states. Sherman’s March to the Sea is referred to daily. Openly 
justified are the terroristic methods used to disfranchise the Negro and 
revered is the white primary which legalizes this undemocratic practice. 
Financial, religious, and educational institutions combine to keep the 
Negro “in his place.” The threat of violence hangs over his head and is 
frequently resorted to upon slight provocation. 

The standard of living in the major southern cities is determined by 
the attitudes of the Black Belt from which most of the people come. 
No relief can come to this area of this “land of the free” so long as the 
planter who wants dependent workers can confound the situation by 
pitting white workers against black workers. The solemn and tragic 
verdict is, according to Raper in Preface to Peasantry: “The South can 
hope to be nothing but the Orient of this nation so long as its wages 
and working conditions are determined by the competition of plantation 
workers accustomed to practically no money and a minimum diet” 
(p. 6). 

One of the most tragic facts in American life today is the near aliena- 
tion of one of her largest and most loyal minorities in the present crisis 
by her insistence upon an undemocratic practice to this group—the 


‘Arthur F. Raper. Preface to Peasantry. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1936, p. 5. 
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American Negro. The very method by which the Negro becomes a 
soldier in Southern centers is an insult to the proclaimed American 
Way of life. Added to that are the severe limitations related to war 
participation on the part of Negroes. 

The warning of Dr. Fosdick is most timely here: “Do not waste 
your moral failure; it need not be a total loss; not only can you escape 
from it, but you can make use of it, for if we are going to enjoy democ- 
racy we must practice it, even in areas where that is difficult.”’ The 
whole world knows how little democracy means to us when it comes to 
the racial life within our own nation. 


IV. RELIGION 


Religion is a factor of disunity in the American scene. In light of the 
foregoing analysis, what is the position of the church in the American 
scene? 

American Christianity has offered very little to bring about a unifica- 
tion in the thought and practice of the democratic ideal. Vida D. Scud- 
der in his book on Socialism and Character comments upon this laxity 
as follows: “The Church has always given birth to Communists” (p. 
74). The Church has long abandoned the democratic passion of her 
youth and placed herself comfortably under the wings of property and 
privilege. 

There are some religions whose adherents in accepting these religions 
automatically accept the Brotherhood of Man. This is particularly true 
of Mohammedanism. Brotherhood is inherent in the ideal of the 
Christian religion, but the professors choose not to regard the most 
precious quality of their faith. The non-Christian practice of Christians 
has brought upon organized religion not only weakness but much ridi- 
cule. Talmadge of Georgia, Dixon of Alabama, and many others of 
their school of thought and practice are staunch churchmen. 

A white minister had delivered an eloquent sermon to a special Negro 
audience which was followed by a discussion by some of the members 
of the group. Among other questions raised for clarification was the 
experience of the “fellowship of suffering.” The white minister con- 
fessed—not regretfully—“I know nothing of the ‘fellowship of suffer- 
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ing.’ ” A prominent Negro preacher who heard his confession took him 
aside and advised him thus: “Sir, you dare to go out and preach the 
whole Gospel of Social Righteousness, and you'll soon discover the 


meaning of the “fellowship of suffering. 

Too often those who are strong, economically secure, and possessors 
of an inherited faith and religion are never stirred by the challenge to 
make religious faith vital and aglow by attacking social, political, and 
economic injustice. 

As Rabbi Silver puts it: “The Church is not called upon to play the 
role of arbiter in economic disputes which daily arise in our society... . 
There are, however, economic problems in modern society of vast social 
import affecting the whole structure of society concerning which the 
church must speak in no uncertain terms.” 

This statement may appear to indicate an unduly pessimistic outlook 
and lack of faith in American ideals. No, this is no Fifth Columnist 
propaganda. It is a frank effort to find our weaknesses and to face them 
squarely, but even more to strengthen us where we are weak and to 
make us stronger where we are strong by the call to realize our pos- 
sibilities. On page 17 of Pamphlet No. 15 of the Education and Na- 
tional Defense Series a “Temple of Union” is described: 

On the banks of the Potomac River in the District of Columbia is a Temple 
of Union, a temple erected to the union of 48 states—the United States of 
America. They are not now and may they never be a unified state as conceived 
by dictators. That beautiful marble temple is a regal foil for the words and 
figure of a heroic common man, words that he said the world would little 
note nor long remember. But here they are, set in Nature’s noblest parchment. 
Near the delicate traceries in the stone wherewith She tells the tale of how 
the earth was formed, his words tell of sacrifice, dedication to unfinished 
tasks, and devotion to a just cause as the elements that shape mankind. 
Mr. Lincoln had a right to praise the men who fought at Gettysburg, for all 
the noble things he said of them he was himself, and finally, like them, he 
gave the last full measure of devotion. The tide of thought that he helped 
to advance in the world seems temporarily in danger of being turned backward. 
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The Role of Latin America in 
World Community 
RAYFORD W. LOGAN 


UR vital factors make the Latin American nations sore spots in the 
world today and suggest their importance in relation to building a 
World Community. Although these four factors operate with varying 
degrees of intensity in the twenty Latin American republics, they are 
sufficiently similar to be treated together. Limitations of space make it 
imperative that generalizations rather than exceptions be presented. 
The first factor is religion. An official in the State Department told 
me that even today the best letter of introduction that a foreigner going 
to Latin America can take with him is Catholicism. It is true, of course, 
that no one can tell accurately how many Catholics there are in Latin 
America. The devotees of ranigo in Cuba, of Vodun in Haiti, of the 
Candomblé in Brazil are not likely to open their arms to a stranger 
simply because he is a Catholic. The cross, the rosary, encyclical letters, 
hoc est corpus, pax vobiscum, urbi orbique, will mean nothing to hun- 
dreds of thousands of Indians who are generally no more civilized than 
were their ancestors before they had “enjoyed” four hundred years of 
Christian civilization. 

More important is the question: What does Catholicism mean to 
those who profess it? One picture still stands out in my mind although 
it is of an event that happened more than six years ago. In the great 
cathedral of Mexico City I saw a ragged peon prostrating himself be- 
fore the cross. He smelled so bad that I could hardly stand within 
twenty feet of him. Even at that distance I could see the vermin crawl- 
ing over him. I do not know what Catholicism meant to him or to 
millions like him. But to me, Catholicism in Latin America is an instru- 
ment of social control by which an enormously wealthy corporation 
helps governments and aristocrats keep millions of peons in misery and 
degradation. 

One can probably interpret more accurately what Catholicism means 
to the upper classes. The men use it as a means of keeping their wives 
“in their place.” Hitler has three little words for what woman’s place 
is: Kirche, Kinder, Kiiche: church, children, kitchen. As a consequence, 
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liberal and even radical observers are opposed to woman suffrage in 
Latin America. I witnessed the elections in Cuba last April and the 
campaign for the elections in the Dominican Republic in May. Prac- 
tically all commentators agreed that the votes of the women greatly 
helped to swell the conservative, or as the extreme left-wingers insisted, 
the reactionary majority in Cuba. Women campaigners in the Domin- 
ican Republic were even more enthusiastic than were the men in the 
“feverish” campaign to elect El Generalissimo Trujillo, who permitted 
only himself to run for President. Several upper-class women in Haiti 
told me that they did not want the vote. In all there are only eight 
countries in Latin America in which women have the right to vote. 

The Catholic Church is similarly largely responsible for opposition 
to birth control. In practically every nation in Latin America, popula- 
tion is increasing more rapidly than is the production of food crops. 
Well, you might say, the way to solve the problem is to increase the 
food crops, not to teach women to have fewer children. In the first 
place, increasing food crops is not so simple as it sounds. In the second 
place, any improvement in the standard of living is likely to mean a 
reduction in the enormously high infantile mortality rate or, in other 
words, in an even larger population. 

For the men of the upper classes, religion is a chore, a concession to 
one’s family, occasionally a solace in sorrow, more frequently the per- 
formance of a government function. 

In a few countries, notably Mexico, there has been a violent reaction 
among liberals and Marxists against the dominant position of the 
Church. But not even Mexico has succeeded in closing all the churches, 
in banning religion, and in legislating God out of existence. 

There can be no doubt, then, that the Catholic Church is one of the 
most powerful forces for good and evil in Latin America. I should be 
the last to deny its good works. In Havana this past April I saw in the 
Casa de Beneficencia a most heart-warming example of the true Chris- 
tian spirit. Here under the gentle guidance of Sisters, children of all 
races and colors, largely illegitimate and other unfortunate children, 
received identical care without any apparent semblance of segregation, 
discrimination, or difference. There is also no segregation in the 
churches. On the other hand, Dr. Mercer Cook of Atlanta University, 
now studying in Cuba, tells us in The Afro-American, November 7, 
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1942, p. 8, of the ordination of Cuba’s first colored priest. He tells us 
also that the best Catholic schools are just beginning to admit colored 
children. I can vouch for the fact that there were practically none in 
the schools which I saw in April. 

So much for a brief overall picture of Catholicism in Latin America. 
What, now, of its relationship to the United States and to Americans? 
For herein lies the crux of the problem of all four factors. I completely 
reject the fantastic assertion that President Roosevelt, in an unholy 
alliance with the so-called “career boys” in the State Department and 
the “greedy wolves” of Wall Street, brought on this global war for the 
express purpose of extending the control of the United States over the 
Western Hemisphere or any other part of the world. But this much is 
clear—that control is being extended. As a consequence, a nation that 
is predominantly Protestant is gaining additional power in nations that 
are predominantly Catholic. 

There is no need to remind you of the intolerance among many 
American Protestants toward Catholics. If you have not read Ray A. 
Billington’s The Protestant Crusade, you should do so at once in order 
to ascertain the roots of this intolerance and its virulence. All too many 
North Americans have expressed as much contempt for the Catholic 
religion as did the Englishman, George Barrow in his vicious classic, 
The Bible in Spain (1843). Some of you are perhaps accusing me of 
being equally caustic. But my criticism has been of the social, economic, 
and political powers, policies, and practices of the Catholic Church and 
not of its theology. Moreover, I wish to add most emphatically that the 
extension of Protestantism would not necessarily eradicate the evils. 
The Southern states of the United States are the Bible belt. Need one 
say more? 

While this element of disunity between individual North American 
Protestants and Latin American Catholics is undeniable, our State 
Department is much more realistic. Just as its Russian policy has been 
far in advance of that of the Catholic hierarchy and of many Prot- 
estants and capitalists in this country, similarly its Latin American 
policy has not been retarded by any hostility to Catholicism. Moreover, 
the Division of Cultural Relations in the State Department, the Office 
of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and the Office of Educa- 
tion have all contributed to the lessening of ill-feeling based upon 
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religious differences. Only time will reveal how successful these efforts 
have been. 

The second factor is race. We shall waste no time arguing about the 
definition of race. I understand perfectly that there are no universally 
scientific criteria for race. I know that Jacques Barzun has called race 
A Modern Superstition. But any one who does not recognize race as 
one of the most dynamite-laden factors in human and international 
relations fails utterly to view the contemporary world as it is. At all 
events it is my profound conviction that race is of vital importance in 
Latin America and in the relations between Latin America and the 
United States. 

Let us also remove from discussion at the very beginning the glib 
dictum that in the United States one drop of Negro blood makes an 
individual a Negro whereas in Latin America one drop of white blood 
makes an individual white. The two statements are just about equally 
false. This much is true, however, about Latin America. There is more 
liberality in considering light-skinned Negroes white than there is in 
the United States. The same principle applies to other mixed bloods in 
Latin America as, for example, to the mestizo, the mixture between 
Indian and white. 

On the point of racial attitudes in Latin America, I prefer to give 
you first the views of some recognized authorities. William Lytle Schurz 
has spent some thirty years of travel, observation, and study in Latin 
America. On page 76 of his recently published book Latin America he 
states: “There is little public sentiment anywhere in Brazil against the 
mixture of the races, though white blood is a distinct social asset in the 
aristocracy. Several mulattoes have been presidents of the republic and 
many have held other high places in politics and the army, though not 
in the navy.” We know of another country, one which does not enjoy 
Brazil’s reputation for friendly race relations, which similarly has a 
less liberal policy in the navy than it does in the army. 

I have chosen Brazil precisely because it does enjoy, and justly so, 
this reputation of having solved its race problem in a more satisfactory 
way than has any other nation on the face of the globe. At the other 
extreme are nations like Chile and Argentina that openly, though quite 
inaccurately, boast that they are “white.” The other nations show the 
whole gamut of differences. 
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The most clear cut difference between North America and Latin 
America is that legal segregation or disability does not generally exist 
in the latter. The Republic of Panama in its 1940 constitution tried to 
disfranchise non-Spanish speaking Negroes. A coup d’etat quickly 
brought in a new president but not solely on this issue of race dis- 
crimination. Mexico has at various times tried to keep out American 
Negroes but the nearest thing to a legal exclusion that I have been able 
to find is Article 5 of the Immigration Law of August 30, 1930, which 
gives the Secretary of Gobernacién the right to prescribe regulations 
concerning those who may not be easily assimilated into Mexican life. 
The Dominican Law of December 23, 1938, however, fixed an immigra- 
tion tax of $500 for “individuals of the Mongolian race and the naturals 
of the African continent that are not of the Caucasian. . . .” 

Although there is generally no legal segregation, segregation or in- 
equalities do exist. For example, in Cuba there are a few fashionable 
hotels and restaurants to which colored Cubans do not go because they 
know that they are not wanted. In recent years there have been a 
considerable number of Negro bus drivers and street car motormen, but 
there are still few Negro conductors because they have to come in per- 
sonal contact with the passengers. A colored man who has worked as a 
barber for 27 years in a shop right across from the Capitol told me 
that they do not cut colored people’s hair. Many policemen of all ranks 
are colored. The enlisted men, non-commissioned officers, and officers 
are thoroughly mixed although there is a definite trend toward a lighter 
skin in the upper ranks. The navy follows generally the pattern that 
we have already seen in Brazil. There are several colored members of 
the legislature. At least one member of the cabinet, Ramon Vasconcelos, 
is colored. The President has colored blood. Neither boasts of the fact. 

The Dominican Republic which I visited for the first time this spring 
afforded a pleasant surprise because some Dominicans have outdone 
Chileans and Argentines and Adolf Hitler in their efforts to have for- 
eigners consider their nation pure. More so even than in Cuba I found 
friendly relations and intermarriage. More so than in Cuba I found 
Negroes in the police force, fire department, army, schools, business, 
government. The editor of La Nacién, the most important newspaper, 
is unmistakably colored. President Trujillo is undoubtedly colored. 
But listen to what his authorized biographer has to say: “His glance is 
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as regal and piercing as were his ancestors, a long line of Spanish and 
French aristocrats who made their mark in the New World.” I regret 
that to some extent the premium on white blood also exists in Haiti. 
The President of Haiti told me last April that color prejudice exists and 
that he is going to eradicate it. 

More and more, competent students are emphasizing the close con- 
nection between race and class. Donald Pierson in his recent book, 
Negroes of Brazil, tells us, page 19: “The lower classes refer to the 
upper classes as . . . (‘the big shots’) . . . (‘the owners of the people’), 
. .. (‘the plutocrats’), or merely os brancos (‘the whites’).” What is 
true in Brazil is generally true throughout Latin America. The whites 
and light-skinned people still have most of the wealth, they exercise 
most control in government, and they enjoy most of the social preroga- 
tives. For the historical reasons and further evidence permit me to 
refer you to an article, “The Crisis of Democracy in the Western 
Hemisphere,” in the Journal of Negro Education, July, 1941. 

There is one other aspect of the racial situation in Latin America 
that should be emphasized, namely, the bitter prejudice among some 
Spaniards. There is nothing new about this. Long before North Amer- 
ican influence made itself felt, this prejudice existed. The ramifications 
of this prejudice in eighteenth century Cuba, as portrayed in Marguerite 
Steen’s fascinating novel, The Sun Is My Undoing, are fully evidenced 
in the writings of contemporary travelers. In Cuba today most of the 
stores are owned by Spaniards, and the clerks are just as white as are 
those in Woolworth’s Five and Ten Cent Store, not only in Havana but 
down in Santiago where the Negro population is most numerous. 

Let us now examine this question in the light of inter-American rela- 
tions. Even more so than in the case of religion, race is a factor of 
disunity in the Western Hemisphere. This disunity is not solely white 
versus Negro. It is first of all Anglo-Saxon, so-called, versus Latin 
peoples. Many persons still believe, as did Kipling and Sir Harry Johns- 
ton, that the Teuton or Anglo-Saxon, especially the Englishman, has a 
God-given genius for ruling other people. Gladstone very graciously 
withdrew his blackball against Germans and admitted them to this 
society of the elect. And recently some Englishmen have deigned to 
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admit Americans as Latter Day Saints. Americans, of course, have 
never had any doubt about their qualifications. A widely used text- 
book, /ntroduction to Political Science, by Professor Raymond Gettell, 
has a paragraph on “the preéminence of the Teutons,” p. 39, which 
reads as follows: 


Of all nations the Teutons have manifested, perhaps, the greatest political 
ability. The national state is their work; they are the most successful 
colonizing peoples; they are spreading their languages, ideas, and institutions 
in all parts of the earth, The Latin nations still point with pride to their 
culture. The Slavs are developing a national spirit and have been remarkably 
successful in dealing with Oriental peoples. Japan has assimilated western ideas 
and taken her place among the family of nations. The Teutons alone, however, 
find their internal problems in a fairly satisfactory condition, and have 
energy for external activity; and the best interests of mankind demand that, 
in the presence of inferior people, political authority remain in their hands. 
No maudlin sentiment regarding the equality of man should prevent them 
from governing, and, if possible, educating in political methods, less advanced 
peoples. As long as inferior peoples exist, the Teutonic states must have 
colonial policies; history and political science do not admit any “right to 
barbarism.” 


Spaniards, Portuguese, and French, according to this Teutonic inter- 
pretation of history, have culture and inferiority. What must be true of 
their bastardized descendants? 

In recent years there has grown up a new romantic idea about the 
Indian in Latin America. In intellectual circles “El Indianismo” is as 
popular as the rumba and just as disconcerting to clear thinking as is 
the rumba. We are all as much desirous of elevating the Indian of 
Latin America to at least the bare minimum of a decent living as we 
are to give back to the Chinese peasant the “Good Earth” or to the 
East Indian freedom from the caste system. But we do not want to 
romanticize about the Indian and, in removing him from the ranks of 
the “dirty dog” to which the Spanish Conquistadores assigned him, 
elevate him to the ethereal realm of “noble savage” bestowed upon him 
by Las Casas and Chateaubriand. 

Moreover, we are not going to permit the Indian of Latin America 
to be glorified at the expense of the Negro any more than we are going 
to permit Gandhi and Chiang Kai-shek to speak for India and China 
while Field Marshal Jan Smuts speaks for Africa. 
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There is, indeed, too much effort to ignore the Negro in Latin Amer- 
ica. I wanted to go to Venezuela on this last trip. But the plan was 
killed because I was told, “there is no Negro problem in Venezuela.” 
Yet a former minister from the Dominican Republic in Venezuela told 
me that race prejudice in Venezuela is “feroz.” 

Some persons would evidently like to bring a few colored Latin 
Americans to the United States and send them exclusively to colored 
universities and have them move exclusively in colored social circles. 
In a meeting of government officials, I said flatly: “I am afraid that the 
net result of this whole program will be an intensification of race preju- 
dice.” At the end of the meeting one of the members said to me: “You 
know, what you said hit me squarely between the eyes. I’d like to talk 
with you about bringing some students up to study at Hampton.” We 
are happy to report, that while the American Negro has few contacts 
with so-called white Latin Americans, colored Latin Americans are 
being sent to universities in all parts of the United States. 

Of course, every Latin American government knows about the in- 
tricacies of the race and color problem in the United States. That ex- 
plains in part why colored men hold high rank in the army of those 
countries but few hold high rank in the navy. That explains why prac- 
tically no diplomatic representative of a Latin American nation in the 
United States could be mistaken for a Negro. If he is, the fact that he 
speaks a foreign language gains entrée for him to places where no 
English-speaking Negro could go. 

Two recent incidents reveal the extent to which the race question 
affects inter-American relations. The Brazilian government protested 
because the magazine, Life, showed Brazilian Negroes working on the 
docks. Still under the influence of prevailing ideas about Brazil, I asked 
the person who was telling me of the incident: “Was the objection 
based upon the fact that the picture showed Negroes only as workers?” 
“Heck, no,” he retorted, “it was because the picture showed that any 
Brazilians are Negroes.” 

The other incident almost makes us believe in divine retribution. The 
daughter of a very high Brazilian official entered the United States at 
New Orleans. She was refused a Pullman ticket. 

Illustrations could be multiplied to convince the most incredulous 
that a terrible factor in Inter-American relations is race. For those who 
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still argue that, scientifically, there is no such thing as race, I recom- 
mend that they go to practically any restaurant in downtown Wash- 
ington and show the waiter all the conclusions of modern physical 
anthropologists or that they ask the D.A.R. whether race means any- 
thing. 

The third factor is the economic situation, unquestionably, the most 
important. The most significant economic factor in Latin America is 
that every country is predominantly agricultural or a producer of raw 
materials. Even Bolivia which we are accustomed to think of as a 
mining country regularly employs only about 40,000 miners in a total 
population of some 3,000,000. Moreover, the wealth of Bolivia’s tin, 
of Mexico’s and Venezuela’s petroleum is being extracted primarily for 
the benefit of the population and investors of foreign countries. To 
make the situation worse, most of these Latin American nations import 
food crops. Of all the false ideas about Latin America, none is more 
erroneous than the picture of rich tropical regions producing an abund- 
ant food supply. Cuba last year imported about ten million dollars 
worth of rice. Haiti used to import butter from Denmark and salt fish 
from Canada. Some of the countries have begun to try to change this 
situation. The Dominican Republic which used to import rice now 
produces enough for home consumption and even for export. The 
Dominican Republic is also manufacturing peanut oil for cooking. 
Haiti was producing fifty pounds of butter a day last April. 

Most of the Latin American nations are one or two crop countries. 
“In spite of attempts to avoid the consequences of excessive specializa- 
tion, the percentage of total exports represented by foreign shipments 
of certain products in 1939 was approximately as follows: Bolivia, tin, 
71%; Brazil, coffee, 40%; Chile, copper, 50%; Colombia, coffee, 49%; 
Costa Rica, coffee, 51%; Cuba, sugar, 72%; Dominican Republic, 
sugar, 63%; Venezuela, petroleum, 93%, and so on.” 

In spite of the importance of agriculture in all twenty Latin Ameri- 
can countries little provision is made in the budget of most of them 
for its development. The Cuban 1940 budget, for example, allocated 
only 7% as much for agriculture as for national defense; Brazil allo- 
cated only 2% of its total budget; agriculture stands at the bottom 
of the Chilean and Dominican budgets. There is, nevertheless, a grow- 
ing realization of the need for agricultural schools in most countries. 
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Another general evil in the economy of the Latin American nations 
is latifundismo or the large plantation system. Mexico has made enor- 
mous strides in breaking up these vast holdings. Cuba has been talking 
about dividing them. Haiti, the one country which soon after its inde- 
pendence had divided the land among the people, is now headed in 
the opposite direction, namely, toward large plantations. 

Conditions on these plantations approximate feudalism. Wages are 
extremely low, thirty to fifty cents a day being perhaps a general 
average. The poverty is incredible unless you have seen its counterpart 
in some sections of our rural South. 

The peasants who attempt to till their own land live perhaps in even 
greater squalor. Their farming methods are crude, even primitive. 

Why do not these countries improve their methods? Because they 
lack capital. Why do they not change from an agricultural to an indus- 
trial economy? Because they are generally deficient in coal, iron ore, 
and water power, and again because they lack capital. In some coun- 
tries like the Dominican Republic, however, there is the possibility of 
developing small home industries. 

We come thus face to face with the dilemma that all poor countries 
must face. They must remain poor, or they must borrow from richer 
nations and run the risk of economic exploitation by foreign instead 
of by local capitalists and the danger of foreign political control. 
American sugar corporations dominate Cuba. Foreign capitalists suck 
the life blood, literally, out of the workers in Bolivia’s tin mines. 
American banana companies dominate the Central American republics. 
When the mal de Panama and the sigatoka diseases attacked the 
banana plantations in Honduras, some companies abandoned vast 
plantations there and the Indian workers could only go back to their 
mountain fastnesses. One company moved to Haiti. At Saint Marc 
last April I saw another sight that will long linger in my mind. I saw 
hundreds of half-naked, barefooted black workers ranging in age from 
about twelve to sixty, fighting for the privilege of carrying banana 
stems from the trucks to the warehouse for the munificent wage of 
two-fifths of one cent per trip. There came over me the sickening 
vision of black bodies similarly pressed together in the filthy hole of 
slave ships during the infamous Middle Passage. The vast banana 
plantations have absorbed the small plots of land on which the peasants 
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used to grow their food crops, however inadequate they may have been. 

Some persons in the government of the United States are sincerely 
desirous of granting financial aid that will really benefit the people 
of the Latin American nations. A loan to one of these nations was 
delayed because of the fear that the politicians in them were trying, 
as in the past, to add to their personal wealth. Our government has 
sought in Brazil to grant a loan only with some assurance that working 
conditions shall be improved. In Haiti our government is trying to 
make sure that the workers on the rapidly expanding rubber planta- 
tions shall keep a plot of land to grow their food crops. But is it not 
evident that even this beneficent imperialism inevitably smacks of 
control? 

What about labor unions in Latin America? Frankly, they are vir- 
tually non-existent in the sense in which they are understood in the 
United States since there are only about two million nominal members 
—nominal because only a relatively small number pay dues and under- 
stand something of the significance of the labor movement. Nor have 
co-operatives made much headway as yet, although some optimistic 
observers pin their faith on them. 

Finally, as far as the economic factor is concerned, we must remem- 
ber that the country has almost always paid tribute to the city. Farmers 
in this country feel that labor receives much better treatment. Vast 
areas of agricultural China have been overrun by industrialized Japan. 
In the same way, agricultural Latin America is bound to be econom- 
ically dependent upon the industrialized United States. 

We close with a rapid survey of the political situation. Political 
instability has characterized the history of the Latin American nations. 
Bolivia, for example, has had more than sixty constitutions. But the 
revolutions in Latin America have frequently been no more bloody 
than some election riots in cities like Chicago. The reasons for this 
instability are largely historical. During the colonial period, there were 
no legislative assemblies or town meetings, as in the Thirteen Colonies, 
to give experience in self-government. The long revolutionary wars 
made generals the natural leaders and dictatorships the normal form 
of government. It should be noted, however, that dictatorships in Latin 
America do not necessarily mean friendship with the Axis powers. 
Indeed, in many inter-American conferences the United States has 
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obtained her strongest support from the dictatorships and encountered 
some of her strongest opposition from the so-called republics. 

But whether native or foreign inspired, the dictatorships have not 
promoted democracy. They have provoked revolutions, the only means 
by which a dictatorship can be overthrown. And these revolutions were 
largely political revolutions. That is to say, one group of aristocratic 
whites, mestizos or mulattoes, have generally used Negroes, Indians, 
and zambos against more Indians, zambos, and Negroes to oust another 
group of aristocrats. As the French proverb says, the more things 
change, the more they remain the same. Mexico is an outstanding 
example of a social revolution, that is to say, one in which the benefits 
have begun to percolate down to the masses of the people. 

The government of the United States is fully cognizant of this situa- 
tion. Some Americans would like to drive these aristocrats out of 
power by helping the people to overthrow them. Obviously, such drastic 
measures cannot be employed at a time when stability is needed in 
Latin America so that we can beat the Axis. Moreover, the pertinent 
question must be raised: Are the people ready to govern themselves? 
The answer in most cases at the present time is No. 

It is my own opinion that nothing short of the extension of the New 
Deal to Latin America, a New Deal paid for consciously, willingly, and 
gladly by the American people, will lift the masses of the people South 
of the border permanently out of their misery and degradation. But 
El Mundo es ancho y ajeno, “Broad and Alien is the World,” Ciro 
Alegria tells us in his prize-winning novel. 

The Christian community must close this gap and play its réle in 
helping to bring about a better understanding not only among the 
nations as juridical entities but among the people. You will not be 
surprised to hear me say that we have had as yet little evidence that 
the American Protestant Churches are fully alive to their great oppor- 
tunity and responsibility. Europe, India, China, even Africa have 
received more attention from these Church groups apparently than 
has Latin America. Is Catholicism more of a stumbling block than 
so-called non-Christian religions to the world community that we here 
desire? Is the American Protestant Church reluctant to speak out loud 

and bold about Latin America because it is a natural economic domain 
and an inevitable planet in the political orbit of the United States? Are 
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Indians and Negroes, mulattoes, mestizos, and zambos less important 
to World Community than other races? 

Whatever the answer to these questions may be, most spokesmen 
for the Church have not taken as courageous a position as most of us 
would desire. In fact, some of these churchmen have been particularly 
disappointing. I was certain that Dr. William Paton, editor of the 
International Review of Missions and the author of many books on 
religious questions, would face squarely the race problem. He did. At 
the beginning of one of the chapters in his recently published book, 
The Church and the New World Order, he writes, p. 34: “A Negro 
preacher in America is said to have defined the Latin words status quo 
as ‘de mess we am in.’” There is no doubt about the fact that we are 
in a mess if any considerable number of churchmen think of the Negro 
in making their postwar plans only to make him the butt of ridicule. 
I urge, as strongly as I can, that the Negro clergy protest against this 
kind of writing; that they draft their own dispassionate, objective plans 
for the postwar society and make churchmen integrate these plans into 
their own. Unless we do so, we shall find the new world as rotten as 
the one in which we live and we shall sow the seeds of another world 
war. 
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The Hope of Community in Europe Today 
PAUL B. ANDERSON 


— FouR standpoints from which we venture to view the hope of 
community in Europe are these: political experience, spiritual 
striving, economic realism, and the vision of a world order. 


I 


While each of the historic attempts at making a single community 
of the continent has ended in failure, yet each one has left a residue 
of political experience, along with a gradually developing recognition 
on the part of the more comprehensive statesmen that Europe ought 
to be a community, in spite of the local and nationalistic isolationism 
which has persisted to this day. 

It is well to remember, therefore, that the Europe of Caesar and 
Augustus gave birth to the Holy Roman Empire of medieval times. 
When the electors met at Frankfort to determine who should be em- 
peror, you had, in terms of the political conceptions of those days, a 
realization that the continent was essentially a unit. Disunity and 
eventually dissolution came in no small measure from rivalries for the 
imperial crown, with the eventual growth of the empire of Louis XIV 
and the comparative weakness of the great empire of the Hapsburgs. 

In the Hapsburg empire, however, we must recognize one of those 
historic experiences which, though it failed, should yet be considered 
among the favorable aspects of continental life which constitute our 
topic today. 

When I was in Russia in 1917 before the Soviet revolution, serving 
prisoners of war, I was constantly struck with the inevitable initials 
“K and K,” which appeared on every official document of the govern- 
ment in Vienna: “K and K,” Konig und Kaiser, King and Emperor; 
King of Hungary, Emperor of what remained of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Such was the title of the ruler Franz Joseph and then of 
Charles. It was a constant reminder that the Hapsburg empire was a 
diversified unity, embracing German-Austria, Hungary, the former 
Kingdom of Bohemia, besides Slovakia, Slovenia, Croatia, Herzegovena, 
Montenegro, part of Serbia, part of Poland. Here were three chief racial 
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groups—German, Hungarian, and Slav, with not a few Italians; from 
the standpoint of religion there were Roman Catholics, the Protestant 
followers of John Hus, Eastern Orthodox and Moslems. Economically 
also the population differed widely. Yet from 1867 on, the empire had 
a parliament representative of all its subjects. This political activity 
was strong, particularly during the last decades of the 19th and the 
first decade of the present century. Up to 1907, Bohemia ventured to 
hope that it also would achieve equal status with Hungary and Austria, 
reviving the royal crown of Bohemia and providing cultural and partial 
political autonomy to the nation. Had this been realized, one might 
have anticipated some similar, though not so extensive, adjustment for 
the other nations in the empire. Out of this might have come the basic 
federation around which the other races and nations of central Europe 
might have grouped themselves for a continental federation; German, 
Slav, Hungarian. It would probably not have drawn in the Latin races; 
yet the existence of a great confederation in central and southeastern 
Europe, with cultural autonomy and an adjustable economy between 
the parts, would have greatly stabilized the continental situation. It is 
no wonder that, in spite of the failure of this dream, owing to the 
eventual dominance of those favoring German superiority over all 
others in the Empire, such comprehending sons of the Hapsburg Empire 
as Coudenhove-Kalergi should have persisted in drawing from it the 
vision of the United States of Europe. The Empire fell, but the idea 
remains as a prototype or pattern of European unity. It was an idea 
of real grandeur. 

At the same time, we should not despise small beginnings. Such 
beginnings are encouraged by those who believe that eventual con- 
tinental unity must be preceded by regional federations, particularly 
of the smaller nations of the Danube Basin. A short time ago an 
American geographer published a map of such proposed regionalism in 
Europe, which aroused strong criticism among exiled Europeans in the 
United States. This opposition, however, was not directed against 
regionalism as such but against the unnatural grouping made by the 
geographer. Regionalism must be national, organic, the desire of the 
people concerned. Fortunately, recent history has shown us some of 
these natural groupings of European nations. 
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Some such local federations were attempted indeed during the last 
century in the area where community has been and still seems to be 
most difficult of achievement. I do not refer to the gathering together 
of the Italian states into the Kingdom of Italy or Bismarck’s welding 
together of the German principalities and kingdoms into the Empire 
of the Kaiser. I refer to the Balkans, where there is such a mixture of 
peoples and religions that in Europe a mixed fruit salad is called by 
the name of Macedonia—a “macedoine des fruits.”” During the years 
1860 to 1876, there were valid and persistent efforts at achieving an 
alliance between Serbia, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Greece. Prince 
Michael of Serbia, George I of Greece, and the Bulgarian patriot 
Rakovsky were the leaders in this effort. This was before Bulgaria 
had achieved emancipation from Turkey. For sixteen years negotiations 
continued in spite of opposition from Vienna, intrigue from St. Peters- 
burgh, and bloody suppression by Constantinople. Though futile at 
the time, this attempt represented a comprehension of community in- 
terest among Balkan peoples such as later found expression in notable 
Bulgaro-Yugoslav rapprochement in the years immediately preceding 
Hitler’s rise to power and in the remarkable agreements signed in 1942 
between the exiled governments of Yugoslavia and Greece, and between 
the Polish and Czechoslovak governments, also in exile. 

These two treaties are of peculiar interest because both are based 
on regionalism, and both envisage the voluntary adherence in due time 
to neighboring states, not now signatory because their present govern- 
ments have seen fit to adhere to the Axis. These neighboring states 
are Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary. It is significant that these six 
countries: Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and 
Greece embrace all the Slavs outside the Soviet Union, together with 
Rumania and Hungary, which are effectually surrounded by Slavs, and 
the Greeks, whose history of constant contact with the Slavs dates 
from the Byzantine era. The treaty between Poland and Czechoslovakia 
is of very general character, while that between Greece and Yugoslavia 
contains not only political but military and economic clauses. Our 
interest in them today, concerned as we are with continental unity, 
is attracted by the fact that they are not primarily defensive military 
alliances, but rather the expression of the regional character of inter- 
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ests and purpose; the signatory governments consider these agreements 
to be germinal and organic for peaceful inter-relations between all 
the countries of eastern and southeastern Europe. 

It would not be reasonable or fair to pass on to my next point with- 
out reference to the League of Nations. I do not dwell long on this 
experiment for the reason that the League, judging from my personal 
observations, was hardly generic to the peoples of Europe. They looked 
upon the League as a foreign conception imposed upon them from 
without. The regional idea was much more national and organic coupled 
with the hope of gradual growth into a more comprehensive scheme 
embracing the continent as a whole. Furthermore, the association of 
the League with the Treaty of Versailles inevitably led to their parallel 
success of failure. Though the League was conceived as a society of 
nations with equal sovereignty for all, and perhaps could have attained 
this goal, yet in practice it became a double-faced Judas. On the one 
hand, it was used as a cloak for the continuance of the policy of balance 
of power, which involved playing off nations or groups of nations against 
each other, and therefore to constant friction; on the other, the ap- 
paratus of the League for effective frontier or ethnic adjustments was 
early shelved, and, instead, the answer to such demands for adjustment 
became simply: the League maintains the status quo. But Europe 
is a lively organism, and life means change and adjustment. Little 
wonder the League became discredited more and more as the years 
passed. 

II 

In speaking of the League of Nations, I have referred to non-political 
aspects of continental unity. Let us pursue this subject further, for 
after all, the great unions and comprehensive efforts of European lead- 
ers have often been quite divorced from politics. Think of the powerful 
influence of literature, of art, of music, in bridging rivers and crossing 
mountains; ideas set to paper in one language reappearing in scores 
of others with unifying potency; youth and savants travelling from 
university to university in search of knowledge; Turgeniev sitting in 
Paris writes his most notable Russian works; Mestrovic, the Yugoslav 
sculptor revered in Paris as in Belgrade. Ibsen, Strindberg, Goethe, 
Dante—are they not universal in their art and influence? So also with 
science. The most strenuous efforts of chauvinist propagandists and 
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secret police have been required to include these elements in the unex- 
portable and non-importable goods of the modern autarchic state. The 
fruits of the mind and of the soul of man are unrestrictable, because 


_ man himself is a universal. Man’s spiritual striving is inevitably toward 


unity. 

During the last fifteen years there was, to my mind, no effort toward 
establishing a true community of peace and amity comparable to that 
of Christian leaders operating in the realm of religious understanding 
and common worth. The Christian God is a God of love, and Christ’s 
teaching is that all men are brothers. In spite of this, the great impetus 
to freedom given by the Renaissance and the Reformation led to such 
diversification and sectarian rivalry that an American clergyman could 
properly call our disunity the “Scandal of Christianity.” Fortunately 
the last fifteen years have seen a reverse tendency, one toward unity; 
and while the manifestation of this tendency in America has numerically 
made a greater showing, in Europe it has, I believe, been spiritually 
of greater significance. It is this which allows us to treat this tendency 
toward religious unity as one of the evidences of hope for the future. 

There have been many manifestations of this phenomenon, and they 
have appeared among bishops, presbyters, and laymen; among theo- 
logians and simple catechists; among elders and youth. All have been 
fired with peace and deep concern for the realization of Christ’s prayer 
“that they all may be one.” 

Among the organizations devoted to Christian unity may be men- 
tioned the World’s Alliance for Friendship through the churches, the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, the World’s Y.W.C.A., and 
Y.M.C.A., the movements which gave birth to the series of conferences 
at Stockholm dealing with life and work in 1925, at Lausanne dealing 
with faith and order in 1927, their respective subsequent meetings at 
Oxford and Edinburgh in 1937, and their culmination in the idea of 
establishing a world council of churches which is now well along in its 
process of formation. 

In these movements toward Christian unity the people of Europe 
found opportunity for expressing in purposeful and practical manner 
the deep spiritual urge which made them feel that somehow men must 
live as brothers. Thanks to these movements as channels and apparatus, 
they have been enabled to pray, think and work together. The World’s 
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Alliance for Friendship through the Churches soon after Versailles 
selected outstanding personalities in all European countries to work 
toward the object indicated by its name. A good example is in the 
Balkans where Dr. Stefan Tsankov is regional representative. In Sofia, 
he is Dean of the Cathedral of Alexander Nevsky, professor on the 
theological faculty, and in 1941 was made Rector of the University. 
He holds honorary degrees from Oxford, Berlin and Athens, and is 
a man of wisdom, talent, Christian conviction and, what is very im- 
portant, courageous initiative. That he is Bulgarian magnifies the 
significance of his role since Bulgaria, having by ill-fortune been on 
the losing side in the last war, has had to reconstruct peace and friend- 
ship with her neighbors to the north, west, and south—Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, and Greece. 

Active in the name of the World’s Alliance for Friendship through 
the Churches, Dr. Tsankov arranged private and public meetings 
between eminent churchmen, scholars and statesmen, visitation between 
governing synods of state churches with results that became more and 
more evident. As an example of the grounds for hostility, even revenge, 
between Serbia and Bulgaria, may I note that the Diocese of Okhrida, 
near where Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugoslavia meet, has been claimed 
for centuries by Bulgaria. The patron saint of Sofia University, St. 
Clement, was Bishop of Okhrida. In 1919 the diocese was given to 
Yugoslavia. Thanks to the unselfish persuasion of Dr. Tsankov, the 
Bulgarian Holy Synod not only relinquished its claim but sent a 
delegation of bishops and theologians to join with Serbian bishops and 
theologians at a solemn service of reconciliation in Okhrida itself. The 
Serbian Synod then sent a delegation of eminent churchmen to join 
with Bulgarians in prayer at the Monastery of St. John of Rila, the 
Bulgarian National Shrine. Such demonstrations represented not only 
the Synods, but the people, and even governments for the people fol- 
lowed these developments most actively, and ministers of state took 
official part in them. In fact the lead taken by the church was followed 
by almost parallel state action, the signing of a Treaty of Eternal 
Peace between Bulgaria and Yugoslavia shortly after the ecclesiastical 
demonstrations described. I had numerous conversations with Dr. 
Tsankov, with Bulgarian bishops, government officials, and with the 
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patriarch and theologians of the Serbian church throughout this period 
and became convinced of their profound sense of responsibility, and 
I also came to share their joy in achievement along the road to com- 
munity between their peoples. 

Yet another example of international action through the churches, 
led by the same group of men though not officially through the agency 
of the World’s Alliance, was the calling of the Conference of Orthodox 
Theologians in Athens in 1937. Its success was due to the efforts of Dr. 
Hamilcar Alivisatos, of the University of Athens. Since the seventh 
century, there had been no gathering of official representatives of the 
Eastern Orthodox churches. The fact that the meeting in 1937 was not 
a council of ecclesiastics appointed by synods but a conference of 
theologians appointed by the faculties of government universities in 
Greece, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Poland, Rumania, and elsewhere in- 
creased the significance of the gathering, for these were men engaged 
in developing the minds and attitudes of the coming generation of 
priests and teachers of these several national churches. Again, I would 
assert that such meetings, with their preparatory work and their per- 
suasive influence, constitute an important element in the growth of a 
sense of community among peoples historically hostile to each other. 

Lest the impression be gained that such efforts are limited to the 
smaller southern countries, I must speak also of the West. There have 
been two principal movements: one on the Life and Work of the 
Church; the other on its Faith and Order. The first came into being 
through the inspired efforts of Dr. Soederblom, Archbishop of Upsala, 
of the National Church of Sweden. I attended the great international 
conference of this movement held in 1925 at Stockholm. Delegates 
came from all European countries, from America and the East, repre- 
senting various branches of the Protestant churches, also many from 
the Eastern Orthodox, including even the venerable Patriarch of Alex- 
andria. The conference challenged Christian people to do their utmost 
in living like Christ in order that human society might be leavened 
and purified. It was not a peace conference; yet few will deny that 
peace will depend upon the gradual achievement of Christ-like atti- 
tudes, and the conference was a pledge and dynamic to such achieve- 
ment on an international scale. 
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Two years later, the Faith and Order movement met in Lausanne. 
The task here was that of theologians and bishops seeking to overcome 
the disunity rising among denominations and confessions. It was more 
restricted in personnel and less popular in appeal because of the 
technical nature of problems dealt with; yet they who met at Stock- 
holm realized fully that unity in daily action, to be sound and per- 
manent, must be based upon greater unity in the faith in Christ, in 
whose name such action is undertaken. 

During the ten year period until these movements met again in 
international conference in Oxford and at Edinburgh in 1937, much 
was achieved. The rising tide of extreme nationalism, with the erection 
of the idols of race and state, tended to obscure the new framework 
and even the foundations of the structure being built by Christian 
people in Europe with their brothers all over the world. Yet those 
structures were being built, and they still stand. In France, Switzerland, 
Germany, the low countries, Scandanavia, as well as the Balkans, I 
have found men and women who are confident of the future because, 
as a result of intimate contact with each other in these movements, 
they are convinced that there is a strong spiritual bond uniting them. 
The bond exists. It does unite. Within the present year, 1942, my 
colleagues returning from Europe have brought ample evidence of the 
fact that men and women of great political influence in Germany are 
even now cheered by this knowledge, not mere hope, that the British, 
American, Norwegian, Swedish, and French Christians, with whom 
they have labored, continue to labor for justice and truth and will 
still look for justice and truth when the victory of arms is followed by 
a period of reconstruction in spiritual as well as material life. Herein 
lies a great hope of unity. 

Perhaps of greatest significance is the fact that this spiritual striving 
is particularly strong among the youth of Europe. In Bratislava, on the 
Danube, capital of Slovakia, the local Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion was and is a melting pot for Slovaks, Germans, Hungarians— 
Catholics and Protestants—playing, studying, working together for a 
healthier mental and spiritual outlook among youth. In Warsaw even 
now the leaders of the Polish Y.M.C.A., though no longer possessed 
of a legally recognized Y.M.C.A. movement, are yet permitted to carry 
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on Christian welfare work among Polish boys and girls and to collect 
gifts of books and parcels for Polish prisoners of war in Germany. 
Such activities of an international youth movement keep alive the hope 
of community. 

I should speak at length, but shall not do so, of another small but 
potent movement among the young people in Europe. This is the 
Anglo-Russian Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius which, beginning 
in 1927, has probably done more than any other single thing to create 
a bridge of intelligent understanding between students and theologians 
of the Anglican and of the Russian Orthodox churches. Each one of 
its thousand or more members in England and on the continent is a 
good stone in the foundation of that friendship between the people of 
the West and the people of Russia, without which the British and the 
American treaties with the Soviet Union will prove as sand. They are 
fine stones because they are held together not by sentimentality but by 
conviction, conviction born in heated discussion of the points of diver- 
gence, and in ardent prayer which has revealed that in God there is 
unity if men strive earnestly, unselfishly, and honestly to find it. 

I have spoken of friendship among the Orthodox—of ties between 
Eastern Orthodox and Western Protestants; fortunately, one may now 
speak also of a marked tendency toward community of interest and 
purpose between Roman Catholics and Protestants. This also is a 
product of the spiritual striving of the Versailles period. The Roman 
Church has not taken official part in the great gatherings referred to. 
Nevertheless, outstanding Catholic theologians and theological students 
have met quietly, unobtrusively, but none the less earnestly, with their 
peers from among Germans, Swiss, French, and British Protestants, 
and at times with Russian Orthodox. This growing experience has not 
reached the dimensions of a movement, and it is too early to speak of 
any degree of unity achieved. Yet there is community. Without com- 
munity in purpose revealed in these meetings there could not have 
been the manifestations of joint endeavor of which I shall now speak. 

When, at the instance of the German occupation authorities, four 
thousand Jews were arrested and placed in internment camps in a 
single night in Paris May 20, 1941, as representative of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, I inaugurated Y.M.C.A. work in these 
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camps. I was soon confronted, however, with certain problems lying 
beyond my function and competence. These I laid before the Roman 
Catholic and, subsequently, the Protestant church authorities in occu- 
pied France. We then met together, a Jesuit priest, a Protestant pastor, 
and myself. Actions undertaken by the Catholics and the Protestants 
as a result of these conversations were not unified, but they were similar 
and parallel. The same was true in 1942, when in August twelve 
thousand Jews in occupied France were deported to the East. Car- 
dinal Gerlier for the Catholics and Dr. Boegner for the Protestants 
conferred and acted on parallel lines on behalf of these suffering thou- 
sands. I am confident that this is but the beginning of further co- 
ordinated action between Catholics and Protestants in Europe. Ten 
years ago this was unthinkable; now a reality. Does it not give some 
tangible hope of community where, as I have indicated, it is sorely 
needed? 

With this I conclude this section on spiritual striving as the hope for 
community. I have given it prominence because it is the chief basis 


for such hope. 
III 


Economic realism is an element which became a tool in the hands 
of the Axis powers but, by the same token, can also become an instru- 
ment in the hands of those who will reconstruct Europe. The people of 
Europe, and particularly those who own the fields and the small business 
enterprises, that is, the great bulk of the people have learned that in 
modern life they can be formed into a single great economic machine. 
At first willingly, because their products were sold at fair prices, but 
soon unwillingly because, having been fitted into the machine, they 
lost the right of bargaining, they have become a single European organ 
of production and distribution. After the war they will seek to revert 
to independent action, but the more comprehending of them know 
that this would but precipitate another catastrophe. These men and 
women will welcome such statesmanship as will bring harmony into 
Europe’s economic life. 


IV 
However, one cannot deal with economic realism without putting it 
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in its larger setting, the vision of a world order, and this is my fourth 
and last point. I shall speak of this by reference to three problems. 
First, there is the problem of food. Europe has learned that for a decent 
standard of living food must be imported and properly distributed. 
This knowledge is not new, but the manner of dealing with it is new. 
As early as 1930, the International Wheat Advisory Board was pro- 
viding facts regarding crops in all parts of the world, and these facts 
constituted the basis for suitable government action on raising or 
importing wheat as might be most feasible and economical. Such unifica- 
tions of facts led to planning, and planning itself constitutes unification. 
It will unquestionably be practiced on a continental scale as an expres- 
sion of economic realism in a world that is one. 

A second problem is that of standards of wages and living for 
industrial workers. The exploitation of labor by low wages and low 
standards favors low prices and constitutes a danger for both ownership 
and labor in places where better wages and standards prevail. This 
problem must be dealt with not only by separate nations, but on a 
world scale, lest disparity of prices raise tariff barriers. This raised 
cost of living thus leads to distress and thence to international armed 
conflict. Here again the first task is to ascertain the facts, followed 
by international planning and action. The International Labor Organ- 
ization at Geneva has been dealing splendidly with exactly this problem. 
It is still very much alive and will quickly exert a strong influence 
in channelizing the community of interest which enlightened Europeans 
now universally recognize. 

My final word on the hope of community in Europe touches upon 
a fact which concerns America, and primarily the American people. 
It is the fact that the people of Europe expect their salvation to come 
through participation with them by Americans in their period of recon- 
struction. They make no plea for charity but for friendship, or rather 
for practical expression of the friendship which they know exists 
between them and us. After the other war this feeling was dominant: 
America was everybody’s friend; but too soon the American people 
retired to their pleasure and their woes, and Europe’s oft reiterated 
plea for understanding and collaboration fell on deaf ears. This time 
it will be different, for there is plainly a growing conviction among 
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Americans everywhere that national destiny and world destiny are one. 
It is not that we must save Europe; rather that the people of the 
Americas together with the people of Europe, Africa, and Asia must 
unite in saving the world. But most particularly, it must be the united 
action of the people of Europe and those of the United States. In this 
vision of co-operation, firmly grounded on the elements of community 
which I have ventured to lay before you, lies the hope of community 
both in Europe and throughout the world. 
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The Role of India in World Community 
RAJARAM V. GOGATE 


TuHeE Status or INDIA 


| on is a country which has been fortunate in having a continuous 
cultural history covering a span of several millennia. It cannot be 
expected that this unbroken record of human achievements, filled in- 
evitably with many varying episodes of organized cultural endeavors, 
would have been an unmixed blessing. Like a person who has lived 
and worked for long years, a long-lived culture, too, becomes compli- 
cated and often overlaid with crusts of traditions, static habits of living 
a self-satisfied existence, isolationist retirement, and even develops a 
hypersensitive view of all change and modernism. 

India and her teeming millions have been the inheritors of all these 
blemishes of a long drawn cultural history. She was the contemporary 
of the ancient Egyptians, Babylonians, Greeks, and Romans, all of 
whom are now to be found in the pages of ancient chronicles; as civil- 
izations they have receded into oblivion, other civilizations having 
overcome them and practically replaced them in toto. Such, however, 
has not been the fate of India. Her cultural traditions from the remote 
Vedic period of some six thousand years’ antiquity all through the pre- 
Christian and Christian epochs of recorded history have been preserved 
by the scholars and custodians of her faiths to the present day. Hence 
the “New Life” movements in India have not only been necessarily 
slow, but have been fraught with serious difficulties. Her internal situa- 
tions, complex as they have been, have needed much patient and cau- 
tious handling before a healthy reconciliation between the old and 
the new views and ways of life could be satisfactorily effected. 

Indian intellectuals have been actively preoccupied during the past 
fifty years and more with tasks of reforming her culture and social 
heritage. Religious reforms, social reforms, language reforms, rural 
life reforms, educational reforms, legislative reforms, economic, and 
political reforms have all been in the forefront demanding attention. 
The intellectuals, therefore, have had little time to give proper thought 
to undertaking activities in foreign countries, to explaining and dis- 
seminating information about their country’s life, literature, needs, and 
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national aspirations. As a natural consequence, India has had an army 
of creative thinkers and organizers who dedicated their all to lay a 
broad and cautious foundation so that the “New Life” movements may 
find deep and rich soil to nourish and help them become acclimatized. 
The names and deeds of these reformers have remained unknown 
abroad, though young India is deeply indebted to them and is building 
modern India by standing on their shoulders to obtain a larger vision 
of the cultures and creative advancements in all parts of the world. 
Some of India’s creative intellectuals, though very few in number, 
did manage to travel abroad and give some demonstration of the 
richness and sturdiness of India’s culture. The famous visit of Swami 
Vivekanand to the United States and his participation in the Parlia- 
ment of Religions at Chicago in 1893, helped to arouse great interest 
and enthusiasm among American people which has lingered on steadily 
to this day, furnishing opportunities for the seekers of religious and 
philosophical insight to cultivate spiritual life. Vedanta societies have 
centers in all prominent cities of the United States where native 
Americans gather to study and worship according to Hindu teachings. 


MESSENGERS OF INDIA 


Sir Rabindranath Tagore, who won the Nobel prize for literature in 
1913, made several trips to the United States and, through his writings 
and speeches, made Americans and Europeans wholesomely aware of 
the quality and strength of the Indian mind. Sir Raman, the Nobel 
prize winner for physics, and Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, the plant 
pathologist, through their scientific researches and contributions to the 
field of objective knowledge, astounded the western world which had 
come to think of India as being practically devoid of scientific acumen. 
Men like Lajpat Rai, Nehru, and Gandhi have helped to spread abroad 
the news about the grim political and economic struggle that India 
has been going through during the whole span of the British rule 
over India. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the poetess and the foremost woman leader 
in India for the past forty years, toured Europe and America flashing 
her poetic wit, exhibiting her great powers of oratory, and giving the 
western world some idea of what India’s womanhood was like and 
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how slowly but surely Indian women were about to steal a march 
on the women of the West in doing the better deeds for which women 
are especially gifted. 

All these persons were full of power and enthusiasm to do the 
badly neglected work of informing Western humanity about India’s 
problems, plight, and proposed roads to new life. Being primarily in- 
tellectuals, they were generally critical of the one-sided, self-worshipping 
attitude in the West which has created artificial barriers between the 
Eastern and the Western peoples. They were uniformally appreciative 
of the great material progress, noticeable everywhere in the West. They 
were especially impressed by the American experiment in democracy 
on a large scale in spite of its many shortcomings and exaggerations 
here and there. 

For each one of these Indian representatives I have referred to by 
name, there were, and at present are, literally scores in India who have 
carried on the numerous tasks of building a new India and promoting 
modernism that will not be superficial, self-righteous, or productive 
of the evils that grip the Western social orders so dangerously today. 


CHALLENGE OF A CRISIS 


We are experiencing today a very grave crisis. Its impact is plainly 
noticeable when one considers the swiftness with which it has engulfed 
the entire globe in the course of only a few months. It is understandable, 
too, because this twentieth century is an era of science and technology 
and this particular phase of modern civilization is primarily responsible 
for the great speed with which things can and do happen. 

This global war is called the World War II because it is a continua- 
tion and extension of the numerous forces which played havoc with 
human lives and human affairs during the fateful years 1914-1918. To 
understand and to obtain a proper perspective of India today in relation 
to a world community, it is necessary that we take a brief glimpse 
at the march of Western civilization during the past four centuries 
which aptly have been considered a period marked by the rise of the 
Christian power. 

With the beginning of the 15th century of the Christian era, world 
affairs assumed a new character without losing old traits. It was the 
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beginning of what is often called the modern age. Modernity of this 
period, however, has rested, in my opinion, upon three fundamental 
factors: 
BASES FOR MODERN LIFE 
1. The materialistic view of life received a new lease and direction through 


the promulgation of the scientific method of inquiry. 
2. The vast expanses of water covering the earth, which had been dangerous 


barriers separating large masses of humanity from one another, were 
transformed into highways linking continents and making communica- 


tion between distant peoples possible. 
3. Philosophic views of the ancients clothed and caricatured as they were 


in the garbs of mythology and ritualism that had rendered them 
fanciful and farcical began, for the first time in ages, to give evidence 
of spiritual vitality and to impress the emancipated minds of men 
everywhere and especially to stimulate outstanding creative thinkers in 
the Occidental world. 


In this modern age, mankind has wandered psychologically, feeling 
its way from darkness and dogma toward freedom and the light of 
reason. During the 15th and the 16th centuries, Asia and Europe 
basked in their medieval splendors, patronizing learning, adventure 
and art, without giving up old beliefs of religion and social relations, 
without yielding their political concepts. 

During the 17th and the 18th centuries, European and Asian 
monarchies became animated with the “New Life” movements and 
began to enlarge their erstwhile smaller Kingdoms into larger states. 
Many internecine and fratricidal wars were fought, and by the latter 
part of the 18th century, powerful empire states arose in Europe. 
England, France, Germany as well as Holland, Belgium, Spain, and 
Portugal all became kingdoms of conquest. The United States of 
America also came into existence as a part of the growing network 
of colonial expansion. Adventurers were on the go to distant lands, 
planning short routes and strategies for conquering alien peoples in 
Asia, Africa and the new world. Europe became scientific in spirit, 
while devising methods and means for consolidating imperial gains and 
building up a civilization of material prosperity and dominance. 

During this same period in Asia, a similar transformation was afoot. 
The great Mogul Empire in India, which had lasted for almost seven 
hundred years, began tottering; and small adventurous kings arose to 
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set up new states. India, being as large as Europe without Russia, had 
most of the problems and facilities which Europeans had at their 
command with the single exception of science. Therefore, the Indian 
storm remained confined to internal affairs, while the European storm 
helped to blow the ships of Europeans to foreign shores and to arouse 
in them the lust for wealth and power. China too was at this time 
experiencing the gradual decay of her celestial kingdom. Asian people, 
not having had any hand in the modern discoveries and inventions, 
did not outgrow their territorial limitations either physically or intel- 
lectually, but remained busy reorganizing their affairs under changed 
conditions. In the new world, the United States became a free and 
independent nation and engaged itself in westward expansion. The 
revolutionary faith of the American colonists was strong, but with pros- 
pects of a great destiny they adopted a policy of political isolation. 


EMPIRE STRATEGY 


England, France, Germany and other smaller states or kingdoms of 
Europe first adopted the policy of opening trading posts in Asia and 
Africa politely begging commercial concessions from the native rulers 
and bestowing gifts upon the native officials whose help they needed 
to make their way into native courts. Then, seeing the unsettled condi- 
tions of political life in these old continents, European politicians de- 
cided to play for bigger stakes and launched what should be called 
an empire-building strategy. China, India, the Moslem lands, and 
African tribal kingdoms, as well as small and large island territories, 
were gradually penetrated. European settlements grew up both to 
exploit the natural resources of those lands and to emasculate and 
enslave the human resources. This grand outlet for the minds and 
physical energies of European peoples enabled them to bid farewell 
on the one hand, to their internal and local European squabbles, and 
on the other hand, showed them a new method for building up prosperity 
in Europe. Developing the “wealth of the Indies,” “saving souls of the 
heathen,” “civilizing the benighted races,” “emancipating the savage 
tribes from their ignorance and subhuman ways,” “survival of the fittest 
in the struggle for civilized existence,” “the white men’s burden,” etc. 
became inspiring slogans to catch the imagination of all sorts of adven- 
turous persons. Politics, commerce, church, education, literature, and 
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all other interests of civilized man were drawn upon to make a total 
invasion upon Asia and Africa. 

In Africa, outright conquests and annexations became possible and 
Rhodesias came into existence as monuments to the genius of empire 
builders like Cecil Rhodes. Africa, which has often been spoken of as 
unfit for the white man to live in, gradually became the blessed refuge 
for the surplus population of Europe; and now seems to be almost 
unfit or unavailable for the non-whites. 

In Asia, established populations and cultures and their formidable 
states rendered the task of conquest and colonization difficult. But once 
the Europeans had started on the road of imperialism, problems, no 
matter how difficult, were faced and solved with imperial logic and 
ethics. Although China and India, as well as the Moslem lands, remained 
in the physical possession of their native peoples, they gradually became 
actual or virtual vassals of European empires. 

As a direct result of this situation the so-called Industrial Revolution 
took place in Britain and then spread to other European nations which 
had access to the enormous supplies of raw materials and agricultural 
products. The necessity to utilize and exploit these new found resources 
and products to build prosperity, power, and prestige for European 
states, became, as the saying goes, the mother of inventions. Europeans 
who were so far behind the Asian scholars, inventors, and artists in 
most of the cultural affairs of peacetime existence and who had accepted 
the fact that all life and learning had emanated from the East now 
became occupied with the helpful tasks of building upon the initial 
foundations of culture provided by the Asian people. They forged 
ahead swiftly and with self-assurance to the heights of material miracles 
and developed impressive moral professions unmatched in their inten- 
sity at any other time or place. 

By the middle of the roth century all attempts at or hopes of keeping 
European imperialism off the shores of Asia and Africa were thoroughly 
defeated. Native peoples became pessimistic, sullen, and resigned to 
their lot, blaming their downfall on their own mistakes, shortsighted- 
ness, and kismet. 

Since 1859, one may say that an era of armed peace and of social 
and cultural degeneration became established in Asia. In India, every 
effort was made to Anglicize Indian youth and literature. Kipling 
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became the vogue for nurturing a new race of cowards, emasculated 
modernists, and opportunistic scholars. Lord Macaulay, the famous 
British scholar and historian, enunciated a policy and plan to denation- 
alize Indian people by making the English language the official medium 
of instruction and by patronizing what came to be called the “Babu- 
mentality” in the conquered provinces of Bengal and Madras, the two 
coastal parts of India first to come under the British rule. 

Many reforms and reconstructions took place during this latter half 
of the 19th century, in which period almost two full generations of 
Indians became indoctrinated with the belief that the European civil- 
ization was superior. Europeans were considered to be of better breed 
because they called Asians “the lesser breed”; and the Indian mind 
became impressed by the social evils, spiritual abuses, and material 
weaknesses of their own civilization, which were most carefully and 
emphatically exposed by the European writers and administrators. The 
inevitable result was that the main issues of self preservation, self 
respect, and self rule became submerged; and, in the course of time, 
Indian youth were overcome by self-pity, imitative intelligence, and 
love for reflected glory as well as for unearned peace. 


AWAKENING OF THE EAST 


But like everything else in human affairs this change wrought in 
the life of India had another side too. Lord Macaulay’s policies and 
plans to Anglicize Indians, while succeeding, also made his history 
of England available to the youth of India. In it, they read plenty about 
European civilization, struggles for liberty, chopping off of imperial 
crowned heads, and sundry other forces of modernism that were at 
once emancipating, disillusioning, and hope-inspiring. After half a 
century of lull and regimented living, India heard of Japan’s rise to 
power in the far eastern part of the Orient, in an island kingdom like 
that of Britain. Japan had scored a victory over her vastly bigger 
neighbor, China, in 1895; and she followed it up by her successful 
encounter with imperial Russia in 1905. A great Britain of the East 
had arisen, so they said, both to torment Asia and to defy European 
master races. It was prophetic that about this very time the Indian 
National Congress had passed through her childhood and had entered 


her teen age. 
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The Indian National Congress became the great source for re- 
education of Indian youth who had learned in their schools and colleges 
so many twisted stories about their culture and social order as well as 
their political status. 

The Congress became India’s biggest debating society; men from 
all parts of India went to congress meetings to express themselves on 
various issues and to learn from prominent writers, speakers, and 
reformers what really was the matter with their motherland. It was 
still a congress for the educated and English-speaking Indian intellec- 
tuals. In the course of time it was to become the greatest unifying and 
emancipating agency without any governmental power at its disposal. 

In the period of 40 years, speaking rather definitely, Indian nation- 
alism has attained full maturity, self confidence, and will to sacrifice. 
Congress leaders have voiced lusty criticism of what was denationaliz- 
ing, emasculating, and positively fraudulent in European practices in 
their colonial adventures or “trusts” as the Europeans like to call them. 

Some of the outstanding leaders in the National Congress have 
attained great international reputation and are perhaps of the same 
caliber as were the unique leaders who led the American Revolution 
in 1776. They have the courage to stand up on both feet and dare to 
stamp out India’s social and cultural evils, as well as to defy and 
denounce slavery, no matter under what garb it seeks to masquerade. 
However, it is a tremendous task that lies before India today; it is 
rendered more difficult because of the large numbers involved in 
India’s population. It is not made easier by the uninformed and im- 
patient criticism which has so persistently emanated from Western 
writers, tourists, and others of vested interests. Logical-minded Indians 
could, they think, make quicker advance, as Japan has done, by adopt- 
ing a policy of wholesale imitation of such features of western civiliza- 
tion as would readily impress the western people and even, if neces- 
sary, match their evils by evils. In fact, during the past 25 years, there 
have been some unfortunate copy-cats in India whose keen minds set 
them against her crusty old philosophies, her religious and literary 
heritage, and who took to becoming imitation Englishmen in their 
cultural attainments. Though these could not change their physical 
appearance, they openly flaunted their inability to speak or write 
properly in their mother tongues and often took special pride in their 
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proficiency to speak English and in their familiarity with British 
literature, manners and morals. This craze even went so far that these 
Indians considered themselves superior to their fellows if they had 
received education in England or if they spoke with an Oxford accent 
and manifested other similar western affectations! 


InpIA BECOMES A TOUCHSTONE 


Since India is a subcontinent and harbors within her borders over 
380 millions of people of all shades of color, creeds and castes and 
since she now is the inheritor of her great ancient Hindu legacy further 
cultivated by the contributions of Islamic culture and now further 
enriched by the power of European civilization, she should be the one 
to be called upon to become the testing ground for the struggle between 
the forces of good and evil. 

India is also doubly fortunate because, while this struggle for 
equality, fraternity and freedom is going full strength, she has at her 
disposal one of her own sons who has gradually matured into a 
character of cosmic vision. Mr. Gandhi has risen to popular status 
very gradually. He has demonstrated his devotion to India’s heritage of 
the past and his admiration for the “new life” that will become hers in 
the future. But he stands firmly in the present demanding transforma- 
tion in social and political life and defying blind conformation whether 
it is of Indian or of European origin. In his long life, he has stood on 
the solid foundation of years of sacrificial service to his motherland, 
as a great symbol of courage, sanctity, human love, and truth 
unfettered. It was for all this that he was popularly acclaimed 
as “Mahatma,” a great soul. His worldly wisdom and spiritual upright- 
ness are such that he has, to date, befuddled the rascals in politics 
and rogues in theology. Neither Indians nor westerners have yet been 
able fully to grasp this great man’s significance to a world in chaos. 
Like Jesus, he speaks mildly and promulgates simple admonitions 
against evil ways. Like Him, too, he dares the money changers and 
bids them leave the temple of India. He professes to love his enemies 
and pleads to offer counsel of kindness to Japan. He is, therefore, natu- 
rally misunderstood and maligned by those who judge but wish not to 
be judged. 

In Gandhi, past, present, and future shapes of things Indian have 
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become fused; and as time moves on, when he shall be with us no 
longer in his mortal form, confusion in India and abroad will become 
either increasingly confounding or clarified as we will want it to be. 

But an India of this cosmological nature is reasonably proud of her 
past glories, keenly and understandingly aware of her present plight, 
and interestedly anxious to work for the future in free collaboration and 
a fraternal spirit of equality with all races, religions, and nations. 


WHAT OF AMERICA? 


So far, I have said little about the American nation, its unfoldment 
and its present status in the great drama of world transformation. 
American history, with its revolutionary spirit and proclamations of 
emancipation for her own slaves and subject peoples, is a heritage 
to be conjured with. Her dollar diplomacy is surely the result of the 
love of lucre—which American civilization has developed in her people; 
and her hesitation as a nation to oppose all that helps to preserve and 
perpetuate her monetary supremacy is also an understandable open 
secret. 

American experience during the World War I was by way of 
learning to break away from her long sustained isolationism and of 
learning to meet, on terms of equality, with other nations of the 
earth and thus to discover her own impending and inevitable rdle. 


MELTING Pot VERSUS IMPERIAL UNION 


In this World War II, the melting pot nations of India, China, and 
Russia are seeking to emancipate the enslaved masses of their respec- 
tive lands, to help forge a new world order for the people of all races. 
The United States of America is also a melting pot nation, and her 
national achievements freely tell the story of a federal union, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all. The Monroe Doctrine clearly opposes 
nondemocratic forms of government for the Western Hemisphere. 
Having thus limited her national prerogatives, she is now called upon 
to help destroy aggression of organized might and to make sacrifices to 
establish the Four Freedoms’ foundation for a new world order. 

China has a clear-cut idea of her enemy and of what she is fighting 
for. Russia has not been so clear in her mind, having first played the 
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Nazi game and subsequently turned to play a United Nations’ imperial 
game. Hence, she is experiencing her trials and tests in spite of her 
physical bravery. Moral vision is imperative to insure physical steadi- 
ness and soundness. The truth of this is surely being demonstrated in 
the punishments belligerent powers are receiving in the grave conflict 
they are engaged in. 

The United States is clear as to her fight for victory against all 
aggressors, white or yellow. But she is bedeviled by her alliance with 
Russia and Britain, not on the issues of fascist aggression but on the 
propriety of perpetuating the colonial imperialism of Britain, France, 
Holland, Belgium, etc., who are prodding her to protect their respective 
homelands as well as to preserve for them the fruit of their former 
aggressions. It is a moral dilemma indeed, and only moral vision can 
help us to solve it. 

The test of our sincerity and democratic intentions is of paramount 
importance and, as all informed persons admit, this test lies in India 
today. India presents problems of national and social reconstruction 
involving the attainment of the first two freedoms, namely, freedom 
from fear and freedom from want. The basic princple of freedom for 
a people to choose their own form of government must not be vitiated 
by loose and self-deceiving promises of gradual dominion status within 
the framework of an unliked and even hated empire. 


KNOowWING INDIA 


India has so much to offer to the comprehensive building up of a 
world community since she really is and has been a miniature world 
community herself. Her vast population, her material resources, and 
cultural heritage of longer duration than of most others are bound 
to serve as warnings and blessings. It is vitally desirable that we 
consider her specific, as well as general issues during this war crisis, 
for this will, on the one hand, reveal to us our ignorance and misinforma- 
tion about her culture and, on the other hand, suggest ways for cor- 
recting our mistaken policies of the past in regard to collaboration 
with India. 

In America, we have so many colleges and universities, and we 
spend money freely on the education of our young men and women; 
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yet, in the field of the humanities, our performance is neither impressive 
in terms of erudition nor commendable in terms of popular under- 
standing and appreciation of the great cultures of the East. 

In conclusion, let me state briefly what India’s collaboration could 
contribute to the development of a world community and then suggest 
how such a collaboration should be secured and effectively used to 
foster world community plans for postwar needs. 

1. India has been rightly called the mother of religions, both because 
she has given birth to many faiths which have stood the test of time 
and because all of her faiths carry in them living truths that deserve 
respectful study. The world would gain broader and deeper spiritual 
experience by the study of India’s religions and in that way, realize 
the meaning of religious tolerance and freedom of conscience. 

2. India’s philosophical contributions have been recognized the 
world over, and Schopenhauer was not exaggerating when he said “the 
Upanishads have been the solace of my life and I hope they will be 
the solace of my death.” 

The problem of knowledge, self realization, absolute monism, and 
death are dealt with by Indian thinkers as keenly and subtly as by any 
thinkers of any time or clime. India’s social system with the philosophy 
of caste is a fascinating and instructive study. A social order which was 
planned around one thousand B.C. and has weathered the storms of 
time and invasion by alien cultures must surely contain survival values 
that are sociologically worth our consideration. Especially in a world 
at war, with so many plans suggested for a new social order, all of 
which point to some sort of social stratification, India’s caste system is 
not out of order for intelligent consideration. 

3. India by her long standing record teaches that in life greatness and 
goodness should be recognized and honored; that martyrdom is not 
necessarily a sign of greatness; that it indicates unmistakably meagre- 
ness of spiritual growth on the part of a people to let persecution defile 
and crimson the pages of their history and later to offer expiation by 
canonizing the martyr. That does little good to the martyr and cannot 
help awaken in the human mind and heart the sense of recognition for 
living greatness. Recognition of the worth not of an individual but a 
worthy individual is so lacking in the West! 

Making a dogma or a slogan about the worth of an individual may 
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sound pretty, but that merely serves to offer a theoretical equality to all 
persons as if it were so decreed by nature. The inevitable result of such 
a social view is that in practice worthy individuals remain unrecognized 
and unhonored during their life time; while, after their death, statues 
are raised to give them posthumous recognition. India’s history, if 
studied by our young men and women, would furnish them with such 
contrasting and challenging viewpoints as to provoke the most con- 
structive reflection. 

4. India’s positive contributions to the fundamental nature of human 
culture have been many and impressive. In the material realm the 
Indian mind pioneered in developing the sciences of mathematics, 
chemistry, astronomy and grammar. In the realm of arts, her contribu- 
tions have been rich. Her architecture, poetry, dance, music, and drama 
have all been of lasting quality and of inspiring beauty. Her aesthetic 
achievements, like her mystic forms of expression, would add to the 
richness of a world community. 

5. India has known foreign invasions and destructive rule of alien 
domination and exploitation. Her own native pattern of economic inter- 
relationships has not been above reproach. But with the presence of such 
social aberrations as the untouchable class in her population, she has 
considered the problem of social injustice. The minority group prob- 
lems in the United States have become quite tangled, and race hatred 
is often nourished to the point of violence. India’s past record, as well 
as her present experiment in regard to the social status of the depressed 
classes, the Eurasians, and the converts to alien faiths, would seem to 
warrant the study by American sociologists and political scientists. 

How can these and other contributions of India be utilized to promote 
a world community? The answer in broad terms is “planned education.” 
Studies about India should have been in the curricula of our schools 
and colleges long ago. But it is never too late to mend, and a beginning 
should be made now by incorporating special courses in history, philoso- 
phy, political science, sociology, education and religion, for the enlight- 
enment of our college youth. Exchange of professors after the war 
should be established on a large scale. But even now, all effort should be 
made to bring natives of Oriental lands, who are American-trained, to 
serve on the instructional staffs. Besides teaching a subject, the presence 
of Oriental scholars on American faculties would, in itself, prove of such 
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educational service that it would become, in due time, one of the best 
features of college life for our undergraduate and graduate students. 


GLOBAL COLLABORATION 


The tendency to encourage American teachers to play the role of 
experts on foreign country studies may have some technical values, but 
the social significance of this educational effort is seldom worth mention- 
ing. At best we can become but poor foreigners. It is better to enlarge 
our educational circle to include new studies and teachers with an 
Oriental background if, after this global war, we mean to develop 
global interests, global understanding, and global collaboration. 

To what I have said, it is not necessary to add anything about the 
economic contributions India can make in terms of her vast natural 
resources and man power. Her strategic position in the Middle East, as 
in the past so in the present, has great significance for the political 
relationship that must exist between peoples of distinct cultural loyal- 
ties. India, because she possesses one-fifth of the world’s population, 
must be considered as an integral and useful part in the world commu- 
nity for the good of all concerned. We are confronted by a grave politico- 
economic crisis, and it will be resolved on the field of battle. But we are 
also facing and will continue to face a graver cultural crisis which, I 
believe, will be met only through efforts we decide to make in our 
schools, colleges, churchs, temples, and mosques. Let us hope that such 
exchanges of opinion as that fostered by the newly founded JouRNAL OF 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT will become active agencies in meeting the chal- 
lenges our generation is called upon to face. 


The Rdle of China in World Community 
B. A. LIU 


I* SPEAKING of the réle of China in a world community, I shall first 

devote a few thoughts to the réle of China in a world at war; then I 
should like to take up at greater length the réle of China in a world at 
peace again. 

What is China’s réle in this war in which a large number of freedom- 
loving nations are struggling against the aggression of two or three 
nations with their satellites who are bent on a self-appointed mission 
of world conquest and the enslavement of peoples? In the first place, 
China happens to be the first victim of these marauding nations. Japan 
invaded Chinese territory on September 18, 1931, more than ten years 
before she forced the United States into the war by her treacherous 
attack on Pearl Harbor. When the history of this World War II is 
written, the chain of events leading from Manchuria to Ethiopia, from 
Spain to Munich, from the Nazi invasion of Poland to the Japanese 
attack at Pearl Harbor will show clearly the global nature of this 
conflagration. 

As China is the first victim of aggression, she is also the first to take 
up arms in defense of her own freedom and of the democratic way of 
life all over the world. For nearly six years—longer than any of the 
United Nations—Chinese soldiers and civilians have been in the thick 
of the fight, suffering untold sacrifices, struggling and toiling in blood 
and sweat. My people have carried on for the most part without much 
help from the outside. No longer alone in the fight, China stands ready 
to do her share in the winning of the war. 

China’s fight to win and keep her freedom has been both an object 
lesson and an inspiration to the other peoples of Asia and elsewhere 
who have known the bitter experience of an enslaved and oppressed 
existence. To the millions of Koreans and the numerous inhabitants of 
Asia, as well as oppressed peoples everywhere, China can, by example 
and precept, point the way to freedom. 

Let us now envisage a world at peace again after the final victory 
against the forces of aggression and oppression. What can China con- 
tribute toward the winning and the keeping of that peace? First, may 
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I say that with her vast manpower and tremendous potentialities, China 
will become one of the greatest factors in the stabilization to the post- 
war world society. The Chinese people have long been recognized as 
essentially a peace-loving nation. We have taken up the fight in the 
present struggle only because we are compelled by force. When this 
disagreeable business is over, we hope to return once more to the pur- 
suits of peace. Our traditional and lasting faith in the efficacy of reason 
over force for the ordering of human relationships is a lesson which I 
feel my people can offer to the rest of the world. 

A similar lesson drawn from the national and racial experience of 
the Chinese people is that of tolerance, or rather assimilation, of all 
variant groups in human society. We have no minority problems in 
China, simply because we have no minorities. We have allowed various 
religious beliefs and practices, both indigent and imported, to become 
part and parcel of our national culture. Confucianism, Taoism, Bud- 
dhism, Mohammedanism, Christianity—both Catholic and Protestant 
and all the variations of these forms—as well as Pantheism and Atheism 
are all there, as so many kinds of cultural wares from which the people 
may choose freely for themselves. They may choose any one or more of 
them, or none at all. In this process of assimilation, we have even made 
adaptations and, we think, improvements, of the originally foreign reli- 
gions introduced into China. Just as we have at present a Chinese 
Buddhism which we think is better suited to our people, I venture to 
predict that before very long you may expect to see the emergence of a 
Chinese Christianity which may not be orthodox from any of your 
American points of view but which will certainly be better adapted to 
our needs. 

In the field of interracial relations, we have found it profitable to 
follow the same line of procedure. Two or three times in our national 
history, we have been conquered by alien races, only in the end to 
absorb those conquering races into our own. Today one can hardly 
distinguish a Tatar, a Mongol, or a Manchu from the rest of the com- 
porfents of the Chinese nation. We have had the experience of absorbing 
and assimilating a colony of Jews who settled in our country several 
centuries ago. These Jewish families soon adopted Chinese names, 
costumes, and other aspects of our civilization; they intermarried with 
their Chinese neighbors; and when their synagogue was destroyed by 
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fire and they failed to rebuild it, their assimilation was practically 
complete. That is how we deal with the Jewish question. 

One more contribution which I believe the Chinese people can make 
toward the maintenance of a world peace is through our ideal concep- 
tion of a democratic world community. This is found in a passage from 
one of the classics edited by Confucius. The following is an approximate 
translation of that passage: 

When the great way prevails, the world is a common state, Officers are 
elected according to their wisdom and ability, and mutual confidence and 
peace reign. People regard not only their own parents as parents and not 
only their own children as children. The old are able to enjoy their old age; 
the young are able to employ their talent; juniors are free to grow; helpless 
widows and widowers, lonely orphans, and the crippled and deformed are 
provided for. Men have occupations and women have homes. Wealth is not 
to be thrown away, nor is it to be kept as personal property. Labor is not to 
be idle, nor is it to be used for personal advantage. Under such a scheme of 
society selfish plans cease to exist and banditry and rebellion cannot arise. 
As a result there is no need to shut one’s outer gate at night. This is the age 
of the great commonwealth. 


We have by no means realized this ideal state in China, but I submit 
that this classical Chinese ideal of the great commonwealth is certainly 
not far different from the ideals of world community advanced by the 
great thinkers of all ages and in all lands. As one nation among the 
family of nations and comprising, as we do, more than one fifth of the 
human race, China stands ready with her potential strength and great 
traditions to assume her share of the responsibilities in the realization 
of the ideal world community. 
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The Réle of Africa in World Community 


ERIC WILLIAMS 


A* APPROACH to the subject, “The Réle of Africa in World Commu- 
nity,” must begin with two primary considerations of enormous 
significance for the past, present, and future of this continent. The first 
consideration is the backwardness of Africa; and I use the word “back- 
wardness” not, as it is so often used, to denote a moral inferiority but 
in the sense of the low level of technological development reached by 
the people of Africa. The second consideration is the historical fact of 
slavery, which has exercised a double influence. In the first place the 
slave trade destroyed the high level of civilization developed in West 
Africa and so made that area and its people less able to withstand the 
imperialist penetration of the nineteenth century. In the second place, 
slavery has created that popular prejudice against the Negro which is 
so powerful an obstacle to his complete emancipation. It was slavery 
which created the pseudo-scientific tradition of the inferiority of the 
Negro: pseudo-scientific, for actually when the economic necessities of 
that age introduced the Negro into the orbit of Western civilization, 
the Negro, for the first and only time in his contact with that civilization, 
appeared as a “superior” being, superior to all other labor, Indian or 
white, available at that time 

It is against this background that we must approach our subject. For 
American readers, who have learned to think in terms of Bataan, 
Guadalcanal, Dakar, and Stalingrad, who realize that what happens in 
Java has a direct bearing on their own daily lives by cutting off the 
rubber supplies for their automobiles—for such readers, and in the 
midst of a global war, it is unnecessary for me to spend any time arguing 
that Africa is a part of the world community. Africa’s economic re- 
sources—gold, copper, chrome ore, cotton, rubber, cocoa, agricultural 
products in general—clearly make it a part of the world market. And 
the current campaign in North Africa, the involvement of millions of 
Africans in a world conflict which spares no peoples and stops at no 
national boundaries, should suffice to drive home the obvious fact that 
Africa is a part of our world. This does not mean that we are to expect 
any solution of our problems from Africa and the African peoples. The 
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future of this continent will be determined by world events: Africa 
will not determine these events. 

And world events up to date have an important bearing on the future 
of Africa. You have all read, I am sure, the recent speeches of Mr. 
Wendell Willkie. Mr. Willkie, as you know, is no “Red.” Unsuccessful 
as presidential candidate of 1940, he is entitled by his recent trip around 
the anti-Axis world to the respect due not only to a prominent American 
with a large following but to a man who has seen at firsthand many 
battle fronts and talked intimately to many leaders and humble indi- 
viduals in this war. Mr. Willkie’s major conclusion from his tour is that 
the emancipation of the colonial peoples is a pressing necessity. Mr. 
Willkie admittedly speaks only of political emancipation. But political 
emancipation is in reality only a form of economic emancipation. Yet 
this candid admission is a great step forward, for, to paraphrase the 
famous dictum of Abraham Lincoln, the world can no longer exist half 
imperialist and half colonial. What is needed is the development of the 
productive power and the creative capacity of hundreds of millions of 
people, in Africa and elsewhere, who now live on a five or ten-cent-a-day 
wage. “Freedom” in the abstract is meaningless to them, and they will 
probably not be able to keep it. The aim must be to create such an 
economic and technological development that the average African will 
be able to take his place as a producer of goods and services comparable, 
at least, to that of the average Englishman or American. Such a develop- 
ment calls for the removal of discriminations such as the “civilized 
labour policy,” the pass laws, Jim Crow, and that land policy which 
restricts the African, in areas suitable for white settlement, to the worst 
areas and inadequate territory, all of which keep the African peoples in 
a state of helotry, stunt their potentialities, and restrict the economic 
development of their country and the world. Such a development calls 
for the economic assistance of the more developed countries of the 
world, but such assistance must be associated with the political freedom 
and conscious efforts of the African peoples themselves. A program of 
this sort is not merely a moral necessity, not merely a political necessity 
as Mr. Willkie stresses, without which the war may be lost to the 
United Nations; it is also an imperative economic necessity. For, looking 
at the present situation dispassionately and unemotionally, it is clear 
that present world chaos is due to the great dislocation between the 
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concentration of wealth in one part and the concentration of poverty 
in the other. 

I wish to emphasize that I am suggesting here nothing novel nor 
making any original analysis. It is the uniform view of a number of 
serious students of the colonial problem in general and the African 
problem in particular. More important still, it is the deliberate conclu- 
sion of colonial administrators. A remarkable survey has been made of 
Africa in recent years. With the assistance of the Carnegie Corporation, 
and under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Lord Hailey, a British colonial administrator of wide experience, was 
selected for the study. Lord Hailey expressed the opinion that “the 
future economic prosperity (of Africa) . . . probably depends more on 
the general development of native economic activity than on the results 
of European enterprise.” In a subsidiary volume, Gilbert Frankel, a 
South African economist of international reputation, developed the same 
theme: “Experience has demonstrated beyond doubt that, whatever 
the rate of overseas investment in Africa may be in the future, it is 
very necessary to foster those forms of economic progress which will 
enable the populations of the African continent to contribute in greater 
measure than they have done so far to the upbuilding of capital re- 
sources themselves. . . . The skeleton must now be filled in with the 
flesh and blood of more intensive, decentralized, individual production, 
and gradual capital accumulation, by the people of Africa themselves. 
... The problem of economic development in Africa can no longer be 
regarded as one to be judged only by the success of particular industries 
or private entrepreneurs exploiting particular African resources.” 

I do not wish, however, to encourage any ill-founded feelings of 
optimism. History is full of examples of the resistance of powerful 
outmoded vested interests to changes which are clear to the intellectual 
or statesman and necessary in the interest of society at large. Threat- 
ened with the abrogation of their former privileges, vested interests 
refuse to abdicate and snap their fingers at the new order. Every reader 
of this statement will remember the American Civil War. The present 
vested interests in Africa are very powerful. How the changes will come 
about, I do not know. If historical experience is our guide, then it 
teaches that bloodshed is usually the agency. Nevertheless, if in the 
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great centers of civilization the forces of a genuine democracy can 
assert themselves and reorganize the economy of Africa and the world 
in a way that is agreed upon by the majority of the people, we can be 
sure that it will be the dawn of a new century of development; and you 
and I can be confident that, granted the opportunity, the African peoples 
will make to the world a contribution of which none of us, either as 
members of a small minority group or as members of the larger world 
society, will be ashamed. 
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World Community and the Church Today 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


I 


7 days are taxing to the limit the optimism and hope of many. 
We live in a world which appears to be breaking to pieces under our 
eyes. From many sides, the question presses, “What is the Church 
doing?” More frequently, it is asked with a slightly altered inflection 
which suggests its own answer: “What IS the Church doing?” 

In reply, those whose responsibility it is to speak in behalf of the 
Church must answer with modesty and with scrupulous fidelity to fact. 
We know only too well what Christianity cannot accomplish. Twice in 
the lifetime of most of us, we have seen it impotent to avert world con- 
flict embroiling virtually all humanity. This is no time for exaggerated 
and self-congratulatory claims on behalf of the Christian Church. 

Moreover, we need not seek an answer in the life of any single congre- 
gation, or Communion, or the Church of any one nation. The only 
Church which could hold great importance for today’s world would be 
the whole Church of Christ throughout the whole world. Two decades 
and more ago, that great prophet of a reunited World Christianity, the 
late Bishop Brent, cried out, ‘““The world is too strong for a divided 
Church!” In that day, this was the passionate protest of an unusually 
sensitive spirit, outraged and disheartened at the wastage of divisions 
and duplications. Today, that is a sober statment of fact. This world 
is too strong for a divided Church. We repeat: the only Church which 
could hold much significance in the face of today’s world is the Whole- 
Church-of-Christ-throughout-the-whole-world. 

In a world disintegrating before our eyes, what, as a matter of fact, 
is the Christian Church doing? 

We may seek our answer in three spheres: 


II 
First, among the Churches in captivity, especially in countries endur- 
ing unspeakable subjugation and persecution. 
Only those to whom there comes a steady flow of reports, many of 
them highly confidential, from those lands, can fully appreciate the 
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sweep and depth and heroism of that story. Much of it cannot now be 
told. From each of the Continental nations—from Norway and Den- 
mark, from Holland and Belgium, from France and even Germany— 
come reports of similar threefold developments—passive but daring 
resistance, spiritual revival, and indomitable resolution. 

In Norway, as in Germany in the early days of the Nazi regime, only 
the leaders of the Christian Church have stood forth unitedly in public 
protest against the more serious offenses of the Nazi-dominated regime. 
It began a year and a half ago, immediately after the overrunning of 
Scandinavia and the attempt to set up a Quisling government. The 
bishops of the Church of Norway submitted a memorandum to the 
Ministry of Cults and Education; and then, knowing that it would 
receive no attention from that source, they had it read from the pulpits 
of Norway despite police prescription. Their declaration said in part: 


When there is interference with our duty to obey our Lord Jesus Christ 
we are inevitably forced to take a stand. . . . Justice, truth, goodness which 
the Church considers to be possible in a state ruled by law are among the 
ordinances of God. .. . Where the commandments of God are at stake, which 
are the basis of all common living, the Church is obliged to render clear 
witness. .. . 

When the government tolerates violence and injustice and bri .s pressure 
to bear on the souls of men, then the Church is the guardian of conscience. 
That is why the Bishops of the Church have called the attention of the 
Ministers to certain facts and certain official declarations which the Church 
considers as being in conflict with the law of God... . 

The Church cannot keep silence where the commandment of God is broken 
and sin reigns. . . . On the basis of our mandate we exhort all those in places 
of authority to make an end to all that goes against the holy will of God 
which is justice, truth, liberty of conscience, and goodness, and to build on 
the law of God. 


For more than a year, it was the Church leaders principally who pre- 
vented the betrayal of the Norwegian people. Their resistance con- 
tinued indomitable until its climax in February and March of last year 
—the arrest and detention of the Norwegian bishops and the resignation 
from their state appointments of all but an insignificant minority of the 
clergy of the land. A Stockholm despatch to the New York Times 
comments, “Quisling regards Bishop Berggrav as his greatest enemy 
and obstacle.” Yet the Bishop has engaged in no direct political activity. 
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He and his colleagues have merely insisted upon the freedom of the 
Christian Churches to preach the truth as they see it and to teach the 
Norwegian youth Christian truth. One needs to recall that the Church 
of Norway is a State Church, and moreover, a Lutheran Church with 
Lutheranism’s traditional subservience of the ecclesiastical to the 
political authority to appraise rightly the significance of this stand. It 
is a moving picture which John Steinbeck has given in The Moon Is 
Down. And, on the whole, an authentic picture. But there is one strange 
omission. His Norwegian village contains no church and his characters 
include no village pastor. But in most of the villages of Norway, it is 
the Church under the leadership of its Lutheran minister which is the 
very heart of resistance. And among the Norwegian churches, wide- 
spread religious renewal is taking place. 

In France, riven into two largely unrelated areas by German occu- 
pation, the churches by the most heroic sacrifices have maintained not 
only life but a sound financial position. Despite the fact that many essen- 
tial foods have risen 400% in price and are increasingly unobtainable, 
the salaries of French Protestant pastors, always pitifully small, remain 
unchanged; they are now worth less than $350 a year. The churches 
in the unoccupied zone succeeded not merely in meeting their own 
budgets but even in sending assistance by secret devices to their 
brethren under occupation. Throughout French Protestantism, and 
especially among the million and a half Franchmen in German prison- 
camps, striking spiritual reawakening is reported. 

In Germany itself, while reports are fewer and more carefully 
guarded, there are unmistakable evidences that the courageous and un- 
intimidated thought which brought such glory to Pastor Niemoeller and 
his associates before the War is still active. Although the formal theo- 
logical schools enrolled only thirty entering students last year instead 
of the usual six hundred, the training of a fearless and deeply conse- 
crated ministry has been carried on through ingenious and unconven- 
tional channels. Fifty young pastors were recently ordained in Western 
Germany. Even in the midst of conflict and the Nazi proclamation of 
a world to be brought under total subjection to its philosophy, the in- 
tensive study of the Christian conception of world order and of the 
“bases of a just and durable peace” goes quietly but determinedly for- 
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ward in many a pastor’s study and even in small groups within parishes 
and among the clergy. 

It is in Holland, however, that the most notable illustrations of each 
of the three developments—resistance, revival, resolution—are to be 
discovered. A leader of the Dutch churches writes, ‘(More has happened 
in our Church during the last few months than in the twenty years pre- 
ceding the present war.” As in Norway, the leaders of the Church 
constitute the backbone of both vocal and passive resistance to the 
worst features of the Nazi oppression. The churches are taking a firm 
stand against the anti-semitic measures forced upon the country. When 
Jews were ordered to wear the Star of Israel as a mark of their race and 
their infamy, large numbers of Christians appeared upon the streets of 
the Dutch cities with the Star of Israel upon their lapels. The edict had 
to be rescinded. Recently, the General Synod of the Dutch Reformed 
Church renewed its defiance of the German authorities and reiterated 
its firm stand against the persecution of the Jews: “According to God’s 
Providence, the Jews have lived among us for centuries and are bound 
up with us in a common history and common responsibility. The com- 
mandment of the Savior to love our neighbors applies to them as it does 
to any other neighbor.” Not a few Dutch pastors have been interned in 
concentration camps. A new prayer of intercession widely employed 
among the Dutch churches declares: “We pray Thee also for the civil 
government, for all kings, princes and lords. But especially we pray 
Thee for the Queen whom Thou has set over us, and for the authorities 
of occupation which Thou hast permitted over us.” As a correspondent 
comments, “In a country in which people have learned to hear what is 
said ‘between the lines,’ the regular use of this prayer takes on great 
significance.” These facts point only to the negative aspects of the 
Church’s role. With them, as so generally where adversity presses 
hardest, strong movements of spiritual renewal are taking place. In 
Holland, the Church of Christ is resuming its oldtime leadership of 
the entire nation. 

Here in the United States, we may feel disquiet at indecision and 
divided counsels within our own churches. We need hold only admira- 
tion and gratitude for our brethren in Continental churches. When we 
contemplate them, we may make Luther’s declaration our own, “I 
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believe in the Holy Christian Church which is the Communion of 
Saints.” 
III 

Secondly, among Churches in the midst of conflict, still free but under 
war’s subtle pressures to hatred and cruelty. 

We have already spoken of Germany because that Church is more 
properly a church in captivity. 

But in Great Britain, which country I visited three years ago, 
there is much which one would wish to report. I had expected to find 
the leaders of the British churches preoccupied with the immediate is- 
sues of the conflict and immersed in tasks directly related to the war. 
Many of them must give large segments of their time to tasks in one way 
or another arising from the emergency—relief to the homeless, care of 
millions of evacuees, ministry to troops, devising temporary substitutes 
for destroyed churches. 

But I did not so see them. In Edinburgh, I met missionary leaders 
from all southern Scotland projecting a winter’s campaign to rekindle 
conviction of the world mission of the Church. In Glasgow I found 
virtually the entire leadership of the Scottish Episcopal Church, with a 
number of collaborators from the Church of Scotland, gathered for 
two days under the guidance of the Archbishop of York to consider the 
Malvern proposals “Toward a Christian Britain.” I discovered the 
English Free Church Council deep in actions for concrete church union. 
From city after city came accounts of the extraordinary influence of 
“Religion and Life” weeks, not unlike our National Christian Missions. 
At Oxford, I sat for another two days with a commission, officially 
representing every Protestant body in the land and embracing their 
ablest leaders, while they whipped into final shape a program for “Eco- 
nomic Reconstruction and Social Justice” more fundamental in analysis 
and more radical in proposal than the famed Oxford Conference Report 
on the Economic Order. Completing their work on that subject, they 
turned at once to their next concerns—greatly enlarged national respon- 
sibility in education, rural rehabilitation, and “The Christian Church 
and International Order.” At this same meeting the final step was taken 
which has brought to birth a British Council of Churches, embracing 
officially every major Protestant communion in Great Britain—the 
consummation of nearly half a century of hope and effort. 
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Even more important is the attitude which prevailingly characterizes 
the leaders of the British churches—an attitude almost wholly free from 
hatred, or the demand for revenge; an attitude which insists that this is 
a struggle, not primarily between nations but within the family of God; 
an attitude which steadily looks beyond the conflict toward the tasks 
of rebuilding. Never in time of such stress has the Church of an entire 
nation acquitted itself so admirably. 

But if one seeks the most striking illustration of the significance of 
Christianity for an entire nation at war, he must leave the so-called 
Christian West and go half way round the world. The significance of 
the Christian movement for China’s life is beginning to be understood, 
not only within our churches, but even beyond. A land of four hundred 
and fifty million people, the most populous, in many ways the most 
complex and difficult nation in the world with poverty, malnutrition 
and disease endemic, flood, famine and starvation periodically epidemic, 
a nation now enduring the seventh year of aggression and cruelty with- 
out provocation and without excuse—this nation has persevered with a 
courage unsurpassed in any of the tragic occurrences of the war in 
Europe or Africa. Within that vast nation of four hundred and fifty 
million, Christians, Protestants and Catholics together, number just one 
per cent of the population. But if you turn the leaves of “Who’s Who in 
China,” you will find Christians are one in six, and half of those listed 
in “Who’s Who” have had their education in the Christian schools and 
colleges of China. When one focuses his attention upon that very much 
smaller group who stand at the heart of China today, not more than 
two dozen in all, the men and women in whose hands so largely rests 
responsibility for the future of that land, the evidence is far more 
striking. At least half of them are Christians. Many of these are pro- 
found, devout Christians, men and women who in this hour of national 
emergency find it essential to take time every day for Bible study and 
prayer, seeking divine guidance on the decisions of tremendous conse- 
quence which they must make for the life of their nation. No wonder 
it is said that China has today the most Christian government of any 
nation in the world. It is this leadership which is largely responsible for 
the extraordinary character of China’s resistance. Not merely its indom- 
itable rigor but, more important, its quality and spirit—a resistance 
which all through these four bitter years has consistently refused re- 
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course to retaliation for the ruthless destruction of their own cities and 
civilians; a resistance which declares that there is no ground for enmity 
between the people of China and Japan; a resistance which seeks only 
a Community of Nations founded in justice and, if possible, in friend- 
ship in which both Japan and China may take their rightful places. 


IV 


Finally, what of the wider sweep of the Christian Church throughout 
the world? What of World Christianity as a whole, of the Church as a 
factor in the creation of an enduring peace? Here, what is the Church 
doing? 

Let us seek an answer by posing another question. “What is most 
requisite for the realization of that fairer world for which, even in this 
hour of well nigh universal darkness, men’s spirits still yearn?” Many 
things. But surely, two things preeminently: first the raising up into 
leadership in the nations of the world of world-minded leaders; second, 
the creation of a structure of international life to express, conserve, and 
enhance the inchoate community of all peoples. 

Precisely these two things the Christian Church is doing, day in and 
day out, and in every corner of the world. 

World Christianity is training world-minded leadership. It is the only 
agency raising up world-minded leaders throughout the world. 

We know that there is small hope of a fairer order of nations within 
our lifetime unless the forces of tyranny, aggression, and oppression are 
halted. But, there is also little hope for a fairer earth unless, when these 
forces shall have been halted, new leadership shall be prepared to step 
forward to conceive and create that better world. 

Those leaders must have a certain specific equipment: 

They must be irrevocably, undiscourageably committed to the reali- 
zation of world peace through World Community. 

They must be educated in the cost of a World Society—a cost to be 
paid mainly in sacrifice of immediate national self-interest—a cost 
without the payment of which the mere ideal and desire, however admir- 
able, are the veriest moonshine. 

They must be prepared to advocate the payment of that price, 
especially by their own nation. 

Most important of all, they must be men and women deeply schooled 
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within their own experience in the living reality of World Community. 

Today, there is only one existing World Community furnishing 
training for a World Society through actual experience of its reality. 
It is the World Movement of the Christian Churches. 

Even today, that training still goes forward clean round the world. 
It is taking place in tens of thousands of individual centers located in 
almost every land, among every race and people, through the individual 
local communities of the Christian Church. It is taking place partly 
through exposure of individual Christians in those centers to the con- 
victions and ideals of Christian Faith—the conviction of the essential 
and indissoluble brotherhood of all mankind under recognition of the 
common Fatherhood of the Living Sovereign of humanity; the ideal of 
a world-wide community of the peoples of the earth. It is taking place 
partly through introduction of individual Christians into living commu- 
nities of men drawn out of every race and diverse nations, in which the 
ideal of a community of all peoples receives partial but powerful 
realization. 

There is no telling in what obscure places, from what modest and 
unimpressive institutions—Christian schools and colleges, Christian 
hospitals and churches—these leaders may and do arise. The strength 
and glory of World Christianity are to be found, not in this or that 
instance of exceptionally striking work, but in the Christian Movement 
in its entirety—in its whole sweep and range—an impact effected by 
the combined influence of innumerable enterprises, many of meagre 
size and equipment, scattered in many countries to the ends of the 
earth. 

Only one world-wide agency or institution is raising up world- 
minded, world-committed leadership throughout the world, training 
for a World Society by furnishing actual experience of its reality. 

The creation of a structure of international life to express, conserve, 
and further the community of all peoples seems beyond the possibility 
of hope, certainly beyond the possibility of realization in these dark 
days. Yet even today, there remains one, and only one, unbroken world 
community drawn out of every nation. Strained but unshaken by forces 
which have shattered virtually every other world organization, it has 
actually strengthened its reality and its structure while the rest of the 
world has been breaking asunder. In the decade preceding the present 
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conflicts, while the nations were being driven into hostile armed camps 
by the most powerful centrifugal forces in history, the leadership of non- 
Roman Christendom was drawing together, so that today it is more 
nearly united in understanding and even in organization for common 
thought and action than for a thousand years. In the past five years, 
while the mighty world conflicts were sucking nation after nation into 
their vortices, the church of non-Roman Christendom were bringing 
into existence a World Council of Churches which today claims the 
adherence of some eighty churches, including most of the largest com- 
munions of Protestantism and representative churches of Eastern 
Orthodoxy. From the modest headquarters of the World Christian 
Movement in Geneva, a corps of men and women—hardly more than 
a score in all—move ceaselessly to and fro throughout Europe, across 
every battle-line, every barrier of conflict and hate. Among them are 
one or more Germans, Frenchmen, Englishmen, Scandinavians, Dutch- 
men, Swiss, Chinese, Americans. Living shuttles they seem weaving, 
repairing the torn and tattered garment of European civilization; better, 
living tissues, reuniting, reviving the tortured Body of Humanity. 


Vv 


On a certain night recently, British bombs dropped accidentally 
in the courtyard of the World Council’s headquarters at Geneva, shat- 
tering every window. The next morning’s mail brought formal notifi- 
cation of adherence to the World Council by one of the most exclusive 
and aristocratic of churches—the Church of England. As Dr. Visser ’t 
Hooft, the General Secretary, wrote, “Is this not perhaps a symbol? 
While bombs drop in increasing numbers, the Christian fellowship 
increases.” 
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relevant to past and present social or- 
ganizations. The book is actually a col- 
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S. Brightman. 


Set in wide horizons, this substantial work may prove to be 
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hand, lucid, original, readable, and timely. Imperative read- 
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truth marshaled like a fresh army of re- 
inforcements. Its every page is rich, its 
total impact formidable. You need this 
book. You never needed it so much as 
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This Significant Book combines an understanding of 
the profound changes which are taking place in the econ- 
omy of nations with an appreciation of the needs and rights 
of individuals. In these pages are expanded certain definitions 
of democracy, even as certain of its implications are ex- 
pounded. But the underlying principles are more than demo- 
cratic: they are Christian, concerned with the attainment 
of the common good. They are principles of co-operation, of 
respect for personality, of active eagerness for peace and for 
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